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“‘Remtico 


The Name of all that is BEST 
in Supplies for the Typewriter 


No matter what typewriter you own, the fact remains 
that you must use the best supplies to get the best results. 


You get the BEST only when you get “REMTICO 
Typewriter Supplies’’—a line which includes everything the 
user of a typewriter needs. The supremacy of “REM- 
TICO” over all other brands of typewriter supplies is well 
in keeping with the known supremacy of the “ REMING- 
TON” over all other typewriters. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 
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There’s 
Satisfaction in 
i dictating to 
an Underwood 
Operator 





Makes it pos- 
sible for the 
average operator 
to turn out more 
and better work. 


“The Machine YOu Will Eveatuaity Buy” 


The Underwood Typewriter Co., Incorporated 


New York and Everywhere 











Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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: TRANSCRIBE FASTER —— SAVE YOUR EYES 
q A handsome pin or but- ———= THE SIMPLICITY COVER - 
ton representing the two SLANTS THE BOOK and SAVES MANY A LOOK 


elliptical figures on which Just slip your book into a neat black cloth cover; it stands 
the system is founded; blue up for a lies flat for dictation, holds any 


and white enamel with paper to be copied without removing book, weighs only 
Id letteri end ld 3 ounces, takes 5x9 book. No wood, metal, wee 
pe ing Sn rings, or loose sheets. Specie, price to G writers : 
rder. Sent postpaid, 50 cents. Get yours to-day. Money back i er abbed 
cents. State whether pin J. P. McENROE (Stenographer), 121 Fulton St., —— YORK 
Ms or button desired. 


GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 
New York Chicago Make the Farm Pay 








Complete Home Study Courses in eulture, 
Horticulture, Floriculture, Landseape Gardening, 
Forestry, Poultry Culture and Veterinary Science 
under Prof. Brooks of the Mass. Agricultural Col- 
eee : oe _— . lege, Prof. Craig of Cornell University and other 
IF YOU ARE NOT A SUBSCRIBER TO a bade tea com. Over one tenes Ke Study 
Courses under able professors in leading colleges. 











250 page catalog free. Write to-day. 


The Business J ournal THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Prof. Brooks Dept. 137, Springfield, Mass. 











you are missing the best investment in America 
today. 


Send ten cents in stamps for a sample copy. 
Every issue contains a wealth of valuable ma 
terial for those who would succeed in business. 


Subscription price is $1.00 a year. 712 
n Vice place ¢ waar 
an 46, 12 Appelatments life positions at ber 
ple. 


TR xcellent opportunities fore aa; Pan 

THE BUSINESS JOURNAL Ree ee teactee te eh Ste er bs 
Ctvil Service Announcement, containing full information 

Formerly the Penman’s Art Journal abost all fovernepens, grominathons fad cussuens oe 

229 Broadway - New York City COLUMBIAN CORRESP, COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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The Wellington No. 2 


THE POSITIVELY 
“WRITING IN SIGHT” 


Typewriter 


A practical, business-like 
up-to-date typewriter for 


Only $60.00 
Speedy - Portable - Durable 


Simple in construction, built for plenty 

of hard work. Visible writing, no lifting 

“Ee he ta he Ae ee of carriage to see your work. Alignment 
A A. 6-¥% is positive and permanent. 


, mo A*i 1 Eh EA EA One of the largest railway corporations 
' al ~ aowesape jg et | in the country has adopted it and has 
' over 1400 in use. 
‘ John Wanamaker sold 500 Wellingtons 
the first year he had the agency for New 
York, and has sold 1,500 more since then. 
Write for circulars. We send the machine out on 10 days’ free trial. Do not buy a writing 
machine of any kind without investigating the ‘‘Wellington No. 2.’ 























THE WILLIAMS MANUFACTURING CO., Limited 
PLATTSBURGH, NEW YORK 














Please mention The Gregg Writer when aaswering advertisements. 
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Your Reputation for Neat Work 


Depends on the Neatness of 
the Details 


Your desk may be the personification of orderly arrangement. 
Your routine methods may be the very best of system. Your type- 
writing may be neat—done with an even touch and displaying origi- 
nality of arrangement. 

And yet the carbon copies will be the very opposite of all these 
good qualities unless you use the right kind of carbon paper. Because, 
no matter hew good the original document isthe quality of the copy 
or copies will be in accordance with the quality of the carbon paper 
used. 

But if you want to be sure always of good carbon copies, you 
should be certain to use MultiKopy Carbon Paper. 


This is the kind At one writing you 


that has been used 
in all parts of the 
world for over eight- 
een years; growing 
from a little de- 
mand in the vicinity 
of Boston to the 
immense business 
it is today. And 
good reasons there are for its use. 

One sheet will copy 100 letters, all 
distinct and clearly readable. That's 
economy of money—cutting down of 
supply expenses. 


MultiKopy Carbon Paper is made in 


Mui 


CARBON PAPER 


can make 20 copies 
—all good. That's 
economy of Ame— 


you can put the sav- 
ing on some other 
detail of your work; 
possibly think up 
suggestions for run- 
ning some end of 
the business better or less expensively. 
You know that your employer will ap- 
preciate that; and your pay envelope 
will appreciate accordingly. 


MARK 


black, blue, purple, green and red. The 


colors will not come off either from the paper itself or the copies. It is made in the 
following grades with manifolding powers as shown by the numbers opposite each: 


REGULAR FINISH 
Lt. Wt., 20; Medium, 8; Billing, 6. 


HARD FINISH 
Lt. Wt., 16; Medium, 6; Billing, 4. 


Send for Free Sample 


We want you to know by actual experience that all these claims are more than 


true. 
we’ |l be pleased to send you free sample 
to copy 100 letters. 


Send us your name, your firm’s name (if employed) and dealer's name and 


Use it for the twentieth copy. Use it 


MultiKopy is sold by nearly all good dealers. If impossible to obtain we supply direct. 
STAR BRAND TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 


are guaranteed to give 75,000 impressions each of the letters 
filing the type so as to show on the paper 
non filling, non-drying and non-fading ribbons. 


qa 
F. S. Webster Co., 


a” and “e” without 
They were the first and are the best 
For all machines 


348 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


Address letters to the Home Office 


New York, 396-398 Broadway 
Philadelphia, 908 Wainut St. 


SALES OFFICES: 
Chicago, 211 Madison St. 
Pittsburg, 432 Diamond St. 


Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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By John R. Gregg. Contains an abund 








Price $1.50. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 





¢ of helps for the 
reporter ; large section in shorthand dealing with specialized 

and e to reportorial work. 
Indispensable to reporters, teachers and law stenographers. 


The Journal of 
Educational Psychology 


for June will contain the following articles : 


C. E., SEASHORE and E. A. JENNER, Uni- 
versity of lowa. Training the Voice by 
the Aid of the Eye in Singing. 

An important application of the result of techni- 
cal, psychological research to the problems of vocal 
training. Of great interest to singers and vocal 
teachers as well as to psychologists 

J. P. GILBERT, University of Illinois. Ax 
Experiment on Methods of Teaching Zo- 
dlogy. 

Special methods are usually matters of tradition 
or opinion. Dr. Gilbert's article describes a care 
ful, scientific test of two methods of presenting ele- 
mentary zoology. Such tests will greatly increase 
the effectiveness of secondary education 


DAVID SPENCE HILL, Peabody College for 
Teachers, University of Nashville. Anz 
Experience With Correlation and the 
Class Experiment. 

The author gives an account of a memory ex 
periment which should be of especial value to teach 
ers of educational! psychology 


WARWICK & YORK, Inc., 


Publishers BALTIMORE, MD. 
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| «UNITED STATES JAPAN | 
An Aethertatice Raponent at What Ie Correct in Engiton 


MARCH. 1910 . 














SEND ONLY 10 CENTS 


You will never re- 
So if you are interested in your own wel- 


for a copy of the current issue. 
ret it. 


are, do this NOW before you turn another page. 
But better still, use the Coupon TODAY = 
CORRECT ENGLISH PUBLISHING COMPANY 


210 Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 





It is Ss rising [low few people speak Eng- 

lish correctly. But there is 
no reason whry all should not do so. Apply this ques- 
tion to yourself. 


Do YOU Speak English 
Correctly ? 


There is a fascinating way to po lish up your English, 
and that is by reading “CORRECT ENGLISH—How 
to Use It,’” a monthly magazine for cultured people, 
devoted to the correct use of English. It will Jay you 
to get in touch with this unique magazine, as it is the 
only one of its kind. Read carefully this 


PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS 


Shall and Will: Should and Would: How to Use Them: Correct 
English in the Home: Correct English in the School; What to Say 
and What Not to Say; Course in Grammar; Letter Writing and 
Punctuation: Business English for the Business Man; Compound 
Words: How to Write Them; Studies in English Literature. 


The subscription price is only $1.00 a year, but if you 
prefer to see a copy before subscribing— 








Correct English Publishing (Company, 
Chieage, Hl. 
Gentlemen— Attached find $1.00, for which please enter my 
subscription to CORRECT ENGLISH for one year. 


EE ——— ——= 


Local Address — — 


Postoffice State. 


es 














Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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50 Cents sor So 


An entirely new, up-to-date, down-to-the-minvte 
Reference Book, for bookkeepers, cashiers, 
accountants and business men. 


This magnificent volume weighs nearly 6 pounds; contains 
over 5300 pages. 200,000 words and 700 illustrations of forms and 
tables; beatifully printed on fine paper; handsomely and 
strongly bound: produced and presented to the business world 
at a cost which brings it within the reac . of all: easiest for refer 
ence, plainest for acquiring informati and most economical 
when compared with all other public ~ of like nature. 





. - 
It is yours on payment of only Fifty Cents 
down and the balance in monthly installments of 30 cents or 
$1.00 as you prefer. 

Monthly installment price. $4.00 per copy; introductory 
special cash price (less 10 per cent) only $3.60. 

In either case the expressage is prepaid to your address in 
the United States and Canada. 


E. H. BEACH, Publisher 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





Sead 25 cents for 12 months’ subscription to 


BEACH’S MAGAZINE 


OF BUSINESS 
A handsome monthly magazine for business 
men, book keepers, accountants, cashiers, credit 
men, Stenographers, advertising managers, etc. 
The “man behind the desk” must have it. 
Splendid business stories. Your money back if you do not like it. 


E. H. Beach, Publisher, 69 W. Fort St., Detroit, Mich. 

















The International Business Correspondence Course 








Wadd 


CLIMB UP 


, 


Special! instruction for Home Study in 


HIGHER ACCOUNTING and 
MANUFACTURING COSTS 


for those who desire to qualify for HIGHER POSITIONS and 
HIGHER SALARIES as Chief Accountants, Cost Account- 
ants, Auditors. etc 


The Course Comprises 


The International Business Encyclopedia (described above): 
six lessons on Higher Accounting: six lessons on Factory Cost 
Accounting: twelve sets of Exercises to be worked out twelve 
sets of Standard Answers. and the persona! attention of the 
Board of Examiners 


THE COST 
Special Terms until October 1, 1910 


This comprebensive, complete and fully effective Business 
Correspondence Course is offered at the temporary and very 
low introductory price of $10 cash. or $12 payable in easy in 
stallments of $2 down or $2 per month for five months. O 
and after October 1. 1910, the price will be $20 cash, or $24 on 
the installment plan. 


E. H. BEACH, Publisher Detroit, Mich. 
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Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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Three and a Half Months 


was the actual time consumed in training Miss Tarr and Mr. Swem—the 








seventeen-year-old writers—for the Fifth International Speed Contest, in 
which they won second and third places, 


The Expert Shorthand Speed Course 


tells how the shorthand speed of these young writers was increased from 
that of office. stenographers to that of expert reporters in this incredibly 
short time. 

It gives every step of the training—and the matter used in the dictation 
practice. 

You'll count The Expert Shorthand Speed Course one of your wisest invest- 
ments. 

The book contains 264 pages and is beautifully bound in cloth, 

Price $1.25; sample copy to teachers, 75 cents. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Collecting bad debts is a science. Re‘ Aiies 
© Collection Service Co. 


We have started hundreds of men on highly successful careers by = hy B 378 State St. Detroit, Mich: 
them the same secrets of collecting bad debts which we so successfully em- § Seng without charge 
ploy in our own Collection Business. B “Pointers on the Collection 
If your present employment is un ~~ if you see nothing ahead but years of drudgery and ® Business” and full informa- 
slow advancement—deciare your i dence—start a Collection Business of your own. It is . 
very lucrative, requires no capita! hot beeneta, has but little competition. Our first lessons en- 
able you to start in business, the peal course gives you complete’ mastery! of it. We refer cus 
tomers to you. 
Write for “Pointers on the Collection Business” and names of some of our successful students. 


THE AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE, 378 State St., Detroit, Mich. 


Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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Do You Spend 


any of your good dollars for office equipment? It will add to your 
ability to ‘‘buy right’’ to know the names and addresses of all the 
American manufacturers of the following office supplies : 











Crayons 
Cuspidors 
Desks 
Desk Attachments 
Desk Specialties 
Diaries 
Dictation Machines 
Duplicating Machines 
Duplicating Supplies 
F mbossing Machinery 
Envelope Sealers 
Frasers 

ye Shades 

ac -Simile Letters 


fRAKAASe sss st 


ling Cabinets 
olding Machines 

tain Pens 

rniture (Off 


tograph Supplies 


Ma 
Mai bes 
Manitc Book 
Manifold Systems 
Marking Devices 
Memorandum Books 
Metal Furniture 

i ilage 
Mucilage Bottles 
Novelties 
Numbering Machines 
Office Furniture 
Office Cutlery 
on 
Oilers 
Order Blanks 


puilt) 


Paper 
Paper Clips 

Paper Fasteners 

Paper Folding Machines 
P aper Weights 























A TOUCH WITH THE MARKET PLACE 


afforded you by the FREE Information Bureau of Office Appliances. Through this 
you can secure information regarding the names and addresses of 
All we ask 1s that you be a subscriber to our 140-page 
OFFICE APPLIANCES, at the small cost of $1.50 a year 
‘he value of Office Appliances is not theoretical—not systems, but savings. 


Of office equipment is 
“Buyers” Counsel Service” as it were, 
manufacturers of any of the lines mentioned above 


monthly business magazine, 
It lies in the mere tang 


ible value of dollars and cents. Itis an office appliance gazetteer. a manufacturers’ index, a buyers’ guide, a 
permanent exposition of all that is newest, oldest or best in the realm of office equipmect 

To introduce you to this service we will send you the magazine for four months for fifty cents and 
include the Free Use of Our Information Bureau for the Whole Four Months. These four months, starting 
with September, will include our big October Business Show number, giving the only official program of the 


Show, with complete list of exhibitors, illustrations and descriptions of the machines displayed, etc., etc. 


Pin 50 Cents in Stamps to Your Letterhead Today and Mail to 
OFFICE APPLIANCES, 303 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 














Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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HE reason that you find greater average speed among oper- 
ators of the Smith Premier Model 10 Typewriter, is not 
due solely to the fact of the Smith Premier's light touch 

and perfect mechanism, but largely to the fact that nearly all 
operations are controlled from the keyboard. The mind of the 
Smith Premier operator works faster, because it is not burdened 
by petty details. The work of the hands simply follows the 
work of the mind. 

@ And in addition to the greater average speed, greater average 
accuracy is the natural result from a brain that is free for brain 
work, 

q A reputation for sending out thinking stenographers is the 
inevitable result when a business school equips with The Smith 
Premier Model 10 Typewriter. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., Inc. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 











Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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Report of the Fifth Convention of the Gregg Shorthand 
Association of America 
Chicago, August 1-5, 1910 


(Continued from the August issue) 


Monday, August 1, 2:30 p.m. 


Time-Saving Methods of Correcting Papers 
Gea] HE discussion of this topic was 
®)| started by Miss Margaret E. 
King, of Mankato, Minn., who 
thought that perhaps she had made too 
free use of red ink for her own good, 
as she was rapidly nearing suicide by the 
red ink route. Mr. SoRelle said that 
he was convinced that fully as good 
results can be obtained by general criti- 
cism as through the minute correction of 
every outline. He thought that too 
much “red ink” tends to discourage stu- 
dents and that it is an overworked ex- 





pedient. He strongly advocated the use 
of the blackboard in correcting notes for 
style and in discovering the students’ 
weakness on theory. The 
blackboard plan, he said, encour- 
ages students to do their best, 
because they want to make a 
good impression on the other 
students. Again, if teachers did 
more actual writing themselves 


on the board during the dicta- RupsrrP. 


tion periods it would encourage 
students to emulate their style of writing. 
Miss Alice M. Hunter, of the High 
School at Muscatine, Iowa, said that in 
her theory work she corrects every out- 
line in the dictation work and also uses 
the plan of having students correct their 
own work from her outlines. 

Mr. Gregg spoke of the method adopt- 
ed by the late J. Clifford Kennedy in 
correcting students’ work. He said that 
Mr. Kennedy used a part of the last 
period of each day for reading back the 
matter dictated, so that students could 





make the necessary corrections on their 
own papers. In reading he indicated the 
punctuation and capitalization, and dis- 
cussed questions of plurals, possessive 
case, spelling, arrangement, etc. He 
afterwards collected the papers and 
made personal comments on them. 

Mr. Gregg explained as follows the 
use of the new key to “Progressive Ex- 
ercises”’: 

There are twenty cards in all, covering all the 
lessons in “Progressive Exercises.”” When the 
student has completed the work on a lesson, 
you hand him the corresponding key card and 
let him make his own corrections, after which 
you inspect the work in a general way to as- 
certain how well he has done it. This vastly 
simplifies the work of correction, and at the 
same time is productive of fully as good work 


as the old and laborious method of going 
through the work of each student personally. 


Miss Clara B. Wolfe, Tamora, 
Nebr., said that she considers it 
a mistake to try to correct all 
the student’s work, no matter 
how imperfectly it is done. She 
advocates the plan of correcting 
until five or six mistakes are 
SoReux found, after that simply “ring- 

ing” the incorrect forms and 
handing the work back to be rewritten. 

Mr. Hagar explained his budget sys- 
tem of correcting the work in the ad- 
vanced department. He devotes fifteen 
minutes every morning to correcting 
transcripts of the preceding day’s dicta- 
tion, reading the matter back with com- 
ments. The work of the week is formed 
into a budget, properly fastened in a 
manuscript cover, and handed in on Fri- 
day. On Saturday he goes over the 
work in these budgets, correcting any 
points that have been overlooked by the 
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student. The mistakes are treated in believes that it “pays.” She has tried 
this way: both plans, she said, but finally went 

1. All misspeiled words are required back to the original one of checking up 


to be rewritten ten times correctly. 
2. Each incorrect sentence must be 
written several times in the correct form. 
3. The phrases and unusual word 
forms are to be practiced many times. 
All this corrected work is finally at- 
tached to the week’s budget. He said 
that in the beginning dictation class he 
requires letters that are not commer- 
cially acceptable to be wholly rewritten. 
This plan, however, is not followed in 
the succeeding dictation classes, as the 
students must be made to understand 
that their transcripts are to be made di- 
-that there is no 
time the advanced 


classes he duplicates, as nearly as pos- 


rect from their notes 


for rewriting. In 


sible, business office requirements. 

Mr. Paul G. Duncan said that at the 
Gem City Business College the teachers 
correct the work of the students person- 
ally, having found it more laborious to 
go over the work after the students. He 
added by way of parenthesis that there 
have been no resignations on the score 
of overwork in consequence of this plan, 
and gave it as his opinion that “suicide 
by the red ink route” is caused rather 
by over-worry than by over-work. Mr. 
John B. Probst, St. Thomas College, St. 
Paul, Minn., advocated the plan of sim- 
ply the words in 
“Progressive Exercises” and then letting 
the student rewrite the words. He thinks 
that if the student is forced to find his 
own mistake and do a little independent 
will be much better pre- 


checking incorrect 


thinking, he 
pared on theory. 

Miss Dixon, of the Gregg School, then 
explained her method of correcting stu- 
dents’ work. Miss Dixon devotes a 
great deal of time to the corrections and 


each outline in the dictation, the prac- 
tice work, and the work in “Progressive 
Exercises.” She argues that the correct- 
ing of every outline creates an interest 
in the work that can be aroused in no 
Miss Dixon grades the work 


on the fol- 


other way. 
in “Progressive Exercises” 
lowing basis: 

If the student makes three errors or 
under, he is graded excellent ; from three 
to six errors, very good; from six to 
nine, good; from nine to twelve, fair; 
and The student 
whose work is graded “poor” must re- 
write the exercise. 

The method of giving reviews was 
also explained in detail. Miss Dixon 
was asked how long it takes to correct 
each book, and replied that she devotes 
on an average of five minutes to each 
The ques- 
tion was further discussed by Miss Pat- 
ton, Miss Shedd, Miss Collins, Mr. 
serkman, and Mr. Sathre. Mr. Gregg 


over twelve, poor. 


book in the review classes. 


said: 
I think this discussion has tmpressed you with 
the fact that correction work is very largely a 


question of temperament and of the spirit in 
which you go at it. If you like the work, if 
you enjoy it, if you feel enthusiastic about it 


and believe it is for the good of your students 
and that your work in correcting outlines will 
help them, then you will find that-plan profita- 
ble and enjoyable. ' 


The Old Problem of “English” 
“Training to Make 
Comprehend Plain 
subject of an address by Mr. Carl C. 
Marshall, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Mr. 
Marshall dealt with his subject in a very 


He said 


Stenographers 


English” was the 


practical and entertaining way. 
in part: 

The thing that interests me about shorthand 
is the fact that to-day it connects up more 
closely with language than any other thing 
young people are to study in this big country. 
I have long been of the opinion that the most 
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important thine in education, the most impor- 
tant part of it all, is language When young 
people are handicapped in studying anything, if 
you dig down you find that they are not pro- 
gressive, that some are stupid and are not get- 
ting results, and if you dig under the crust a 
little, you will find that it is incomprehension 
of English. You can't teach a boy bookkeeping 
if he can’t read; he doesn't understand what 
the author is saying! That is the important 
thing. You have to have the wheels of lan- 
guage under you before you can make any sort 
of progress in any sort of practice. 


Mr. Marshall said that in approaching 
his subject he would do so not only as 
a teacher, but as a business man who has 
had to deal with stenographers. He said 
that the difficulty with most stenogra- 
phers who cannot do good work is that 
they do not comprehend plain English. 
Continuing he said: 

In all questions of human difficulty, there are 
three processes: the first, used by the physi- 
cian, is the symptoms—the trouble; next, the 
diagnosis—the cause and condition; and third, 


the therapeutics—the treatment. I will treat 
this subject on the same basis. 


He explained that he had turned his 
office into a laboratory and used his five 
stenographers as subjects for.study to get 
the “symptoms.” He made a note of all 
the errors that crept into his dictated 


correspondence in order to analyze the 


difficulties. Many of the illustrations he 
used of incorrect transcribing were very 
amusing, but appreciated most by the 
teachers who had once written other sys- 

One of the sen- 
“Mr. Cleveland had 
at least a backbone,” and it was tran- 
scribed “Mr. Cleveland at least had a big 
Some of the mistakes he attrib- 
uted to mishearing, but thought that 
even in those cases a clear understanding 
of the language would have made nearly 


He said further: 


to dictation that I 
many dictators 


tems of shorthand. 


tences dictated was: 


pain,” 


all of them impossible. 


I want to say in regard 
am not guilty of the crime that 
commit—that of not giving the stenographers 
a “square deal” in my dictation. It is my opin- 
ion that much of the bad work that comes back 
to the business man is his own fault. 


As to the diagnosis: The speaker 
thought that, first of all, there is an im- 
perfect knowledge of the use and mean- 


ing of words. “There are four things 


about a word,” he said, “which you have 


to know before you really know the 


word: how to pronounce it, how to spell 


it, what it means, and how to apply it 


in a sentence.” Another one of the dif- 


ficulties, he said, is a lack of vocabulary 

-poverty of words. 

These young people come to you with a vocab- 
ulary of only seven or eight hundred words 
They are utterly unpracticed in the initiative of 
language composition If I had a shorthand 
school I woulld try this experiment: I should 
require every student who graduated from that 
school to have had some experience in the dic- 
tator’s chair. I would have one student dictate 
to another and let her know herself how it feels 
to get back letters with those “fool things’’ in 
them. 


that the whole 
instances 


Mr. Marshall thinks 
shorthand course is in many 
He said that students 
“eye-minded”—that they 


too mechanical. 
are commonly 
get things through the eye instead of the 
brain. As to the remedy for these evils, 
he prescribes the study of words collect- 
ively. He advocates a systematic expan- 
sion of the vocabulary by starting a 
word collection, by reading good books 
and magazines, and by cultivating the 
composition faculty. Composing in 
shorthand, he said, is another exercise 
that tends to improve English, and he 
spoke favorably of the plan of having 
students correct one another’s mistakes 
in English. 

Mr. Hagar led the discussion of Mr. 
Marshall’s paper. To the char- 
acter of the mistakes made by students, 
and in order to determine the kind of 
remedy needed, he recalled many ridicu- 
lous errors in transcripts, most of which 
arose through a lack of knowledge of 
grammar and through the students’ fail- 
ure to apply plain common sense. He 
the of the English 
course in the business school, and said 


show 


discussed purpose 


that, in examining thousands of tran- 


scripts within the past seven or eight 
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years, written by students ranging all the 
way from the sixth grade to college, he 
had found the majority lacking in vocab- 


ulary and general information. 

But few of them realize the importance and 
primary purpose of a _ business letter, and 
they do not understand the technical and com- 
mercial terms used in the ordinary routine of 
business. Most of them are very inconsistent, 
but quite original, in their spelling, and are 
sadly deficient in the fundamental principles of 
English grammar and composition. 


He said that careful study of words, 
and the cultivation of the habit of refer- 
ring to the dictionary and books of syno- 
nyms, are necessary to expand the vo- 
cabulary. 
students’ general information by a care- 


ful selection of the dictation matter. 


The first consideration in the selection of 
matter is that it be of vital interest to the stu- 
dent. Students will always make better tran- 
scripts of something they really want to know 
about and are interested in. A taste for good 
literature should be cultivated by assigning 
books to read and to discuss. What they need 
is more words and more general information. 
With their growth in language will come growth 
in ideas—in thought—and this will give them a 
foundation upon which to work. 


He endeavors to increase his 


Another phase of the work which he 
discussed the failure of stenog- 
raphers to take into consideration the 
sense and meaning of business letters 


during the actual note-taking. 


Many of the mistakes arising from this source 
can be avoided if we teach our students to keep 


was 


their ears open and to hear correctly; to ask 
about any technical word or phrase that they 
do not understand; to read over their letters 
before taking them out of the machine, and to 
use a little common sense and judgment in 
making their transcripts. 


He touched upon the subject of spell- 


ing, saying that he requires his students 


to write each misspelled word ten times. 
The importance of grammar is often un- 
derrated by students, but if they can be 
made to see that a study of this subject 
has an actual commercial value, it will 
not be difficult to induce them to study 
the subject. 

It is not necessary, nor is it advisable, to try 
to teach an extended course in a business col- 
lege. Twenty well-chosen lessons—if we can 
induce the students to bring their concerted, 
concentrated effort to bear upon the subject— 
are usually sufficient to fix the fundamental 
principles so essential in the qualifications of 
stenographers. * * * 

I should say, first of all, try to develop the 
vocabulary; second, increase the students’ gen- 
eral information by means of dictation matter 
and general reading; third, teach the students 
to hear correctly and to find out the meaning of 
all technical and business terms; fourth, see 
to the spelling of words and develop the dic- 
tionary habit; fifth, insist upon their reading 
over all transcripts before taking the letters 
from the machine; sixth, endeavor to induce 
the students to enter the regular grammar class 


The “Question Box” followed, but we 
regret that it is impossible to report the 
varied and interesting discussions which 
it developed. 


Tuesday, August 2, 10:00 a. m. 


letters and tele- 
of greeting Herbert D. 
Foote, Richmond, Va., G. W. Brown, 
Peoria, Ill., Frank J. Williams, Knox- 
Tenn., and Harry C. Spillman, 
temporarily at Cambridge, Mass., in at- 
tendance at Harvard University. 

The discussion of the subject of Eng- 
lish training left over from the day be- 
fore was resumed, Mr. Paul G. Duncan, 
of Quincy, IIl., being asked to lead. He 
said that he considers English the most 
important subject in the business course 


The read 


grams 


secretary 
from 


ville, 


to-day, and that the teacher of English 
has a great responsibility resting upon 
him. The word “grammar” has a dis- 
tasteful sound to most students, but the 
whole subject may be taught in connec- 
tion with business letter writing. Busi- 
ness _ letter attractive 
sound; it awakens and maintains inter- 
est. He said that many students can re- 
cite grammar rules by the hour and yet 
not know how to apply them. Practice 
must be combined with theory. All of 
the teachers in the Gem City teach Eng- 


writing has an 
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lish, he said. Whenever a question of 
English or grammar comes up, no mat- 
ter in what subject the class is reciting, 
the point is disposed of then and there. 
He applies the teaching of English to 
oral as well as written work. 

Mr. SoRelle said that so far most of 


the discussion had dealt with what might 
be termed the mechanics of English, and 
asked 
may be taken to develop the power of 


for a discussion of what means 
composition. At this point Mr. Holm, 
of the Gregg School, inquired whether 
the stenographer should transpose incor- 
rectly dictated matter into correct Eng- 
lish at the time of taking the dictation 
or when transcribing. Mrs. Judd, of 
Zion City, said that her experience has 
been that the stenographer can save a 
great deal of valuable time by making 
the change while the dictation is being 
given. Mr. Henderson, of Tucumcari, 
N. Mex., interposed a question in point: 
“Is it always wise to change the language 
of your employer? There are many 
times when your dictator is quite ig- 
norant and yet doesn’t want to be re- 

minded of it!” Mr. 

Marshall that he 

thought most employers 

would be glad to have 
in language 
corrected, that he 
personally feels like giv- 
ing his stenographer a 


said 


their slips 
and 


Mrs. L. M. Jupp 


box of chocolates when 
she makes a good correction or a worth- 
He further that 
too many stenographers are mere ma- 


while criticism. said 
chines when it comes to taking dicta- 
tion—that they do not appreciate, or 
make any effort to understand, what is 
being dictated. The stenographer who 
laughs over a dictated witticism is in his 


estimation a rare treasure. He found it 


extremely difficult to find stenographers 
who could grasp the meaning of his 
that is one of the 
the business 


dictation, and said 
great difficulties 
to contend with. 

Miss Nellie C. 
burg High School, Galesburg, IIl., dis- 


man has 
Collins, of the Gales- 


cussed the means she employs in teach- 
ing students to speak correctly. A very 
large proportion of lan- 
and 


guage is spoken, 


unless some means are 
employed to enforce cor- 
rect spoken language, an 
“ear” for what 
rect or incorrect cannot 
be cultivated. She 
ganizes debating teams 

made up of the boys and girls in her 
and that they develop 
results. Boys who 


seemed to amount to 


is cor- eo 
Or J.D. HenpEeRson 


classes, finds 
surprisingly good 
at first had not 
anything at all, almost invariably take 
a great interest in the debating teams 
and soon develop into good speakers and 
writers. The subject was still further 
discussed by Mr. Gregg, Mr. Henderson, 


and Mr. Finney. 


The Daily Program 


“The Daily Program: How Arranged 
to Secure the Best Possible Results in 
All Subjects,” was the first regular topic 
up for discussion Tuesday. Mr. Hagar 
outlined the program of the advanced 
department of Gregg School, and Miss 
Dixon explained the program in the the- 
ory department. In both the theory and 
advanced departments two periods of 
forty-five minutes each are devoted to 
both shorthand and typewriting daily. 
The typewriting students can have addi- 
tional practice periods if they need it. 
One-half hour is devoted to the regular 
English work—required of all students 
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and forty-five minutes to spelling and 
penmanship. 


Preparation of Young People for Business 

Here the regular order of program 
was suspended in order that the conven- 
tion might listen to an address by Mr. 
William Allan Dyer, Vice-President and 
General Manager of the Smith Premier 


['ypewriter Company. Mr. Dyer said in 
part; 

You are 
than typewriting 
than. shorthand, more than 
English; if your students 
go out of school with only 
that. they have failed to 
uliderstand the value of the 
school You must get into 
the pupils’ minds that there 
is more than learning the 
technical subjects—that 
there is ambition, that 
there is_ initiative, that 
there is power to work, 
and a desire to do it in the 
way that the people they 
are going to work for want 
it dore. In other words, to 
be successful—instill a de- 
sire to attain success. 


teaching in your classrooms more 
more than bookkeeping, more 


He forcefully out- 
lined some of the re- 
quirements to the stu- 
dent’s success. One of 
the 


he said, is 


most important, 


prepara- 


tion. He deplored the Vice Pres 
tendency of pushing 


students into the business world too 


early. ‘I was in one of our large cities 
last week, and I found stenographers, 
bookkeepers, 


tions there who really ought to have 


and typists taking posi- 


been attended by a nurse—they were so 


young.” He said they were working for 


very low wages, were poorly prepared, 
and could not possibly hope for the high- 
est success, 

Assuming that the stenographer is well pre- 
pared—can write shorthand and operate a type- 
writer successfully—-what else does the business 
man require of him? I think that he wants 
three things and I think three things 
ought to be taught to and impressed upon every 
graduate of your every student of your 
whether graduated or not First, the 


these 


schools 


schools. 


WiLutAM ALLAN DvER 
Smith Premier Typewriter C: 


main thing that you want to impress upon the 
pupil's understand the 
policies of the company that he work 
for; that he them absolutely and 
assimilate them asif they were hisown. * * * 
Second, I believe that we should teach our 
pupils that the golden hours are between 8 :30 
and 5:30 every day, and we should impress upon 
them that they must coin their capacity in those 
hours for themselves—and for the concern they 
work for Every boy and every girl that takes 
a position has got to earn more than he is paid 
for—else he isn’t profitable to the concern that 
buys his services 
And, third, we should teach our students to 
be enthusiastic The value of enthusiasm can 
never be overestimated; it is absolute sunshine 
to the business offic “Whaat good 
does it do?” And the answer is, if it does no 
than to make the one who is en- 
thusiastic happy, it has 
erved a noble purpost 
But I believe that enthu- 
siasm puts into us, and 
into the people around us, 
a spirit that can never be 
estimated in dollars and 
ents Enthusiasm makes 
everybody around us feel 
that this is a good world 
a good world to live in, a 
good world to work in, a 
good world to do business 
in It will help us to re- 
member this, that when we 
come to the obstacles of 
life we can hurdle those ob- 
and we shall re- 
member then that just as 
all sunshine makes a des- 


ert, so also a 


mind is that he s to 
goes to 


is to believe in 


Some say, 


more good 


stacles 


smooth sea 
vever made a fair sailor 


Mr. Dyer’s address 


was warmly received, 


the point of view of 
the business man who 
has made a conspicu- 
ous success being highly appreciated. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Dyer’s ad 
dress, Miss Allena Kanka, of Syracuse, 
N. Y., gave a demonstration of rapid 
writing on the Smith Premier. From 
dictation she wrote 119 words in a min- 
ute. She copied from the Gregg Writer 
102 words in one minute with one error. 
In another copying test she wrote 124 


words in a minute without a single error. 


On a memorized sentence she wrote, on 
the 
without an error, and on the second 201 


first test, 195 words in one minute 


words per minute without error. 


(To be continued) 





Hints avd Helps 
Sor the Student 


By Lilian M. Beifield, 151 Wabash 


Avenue, Chicago, 


to whom all communications for this 


department should be addressed. 





Just to Say “Hello” 


' ANY thousands of new  stu- 
(I) dents are joining our inner 
this month, in many 


thousands of cities and towns in many 
I want 


circle 


different corners of the globe. 
all of you to make yourselves perfectly 
at home in this particular little paper 
corner, treating it as a sort of haven of 


refuge from discouragement and doubt 


é 
The “Lesson 
was a prize contest an- 
June issue to 


HERE 
nounced the 


which our readers made an un- 


in 


expectedly hearty response—a response 
which pleased us mightily, because the 
contest was not one of the easy kind, 
but lot of hard work and 
much careful reference to the Manual. 
Its difficulty was thoroughly appreciated 
by every reader who tried his hand at 
the contest before he had covered even 
ground, but 


involved a 


of the 


there wasn’t a single one who did not 


a sixth required 
bear enthusiastic testimony to the solid 
benefit derived from the review which 
the work necessitated. 

The purpose of the contest was to get 
some fresh material for a new series of 
beginners’ plates on the lessons of the 
Manual. The text-book was divided into 
three sections of six lessons each, and 
exercises on the lessons in each of the 
three groups were asked for, two prizes 


being offered in each group. Exercises 


and worry, and coming to it freely to be 
cheered up and to gather whatever infor- 
mation you need. Don't stand on cere- 
mony and wait for a formal introduc- 
tion, because there is no formality here 
—just cordiality and the earnest desire 
to be of help to everybody we can reach 
reach 


whenever and wherever we can 


them. 


Drills’’ Contest 


on the first group were accepted up to 
August 1, and the winning exercises ap- 
pear in this issue in plate form. Exer- 
cises on the second group—lessons seven 
to twelve—were received up to Sep- 
tember 1, and the prize drills will 
form the basis of October’s learners’ 
Exercises on the last group— 
thirteen to eighteen—may be 
sent in up to October 1, the best paper 
to be used in preparing the November 
lesson plates. There is, therefore, still 
time for those who have not yet compet- 
ed to get busy and see what they can do 
in the way of original exercises. Full 
instructions will be found in the June 
number or furnished on request. 
After a careful checking of all the 
papers submitted in the contest on the 
first group, we have selected that of 
Miss Ella V. McVey, Columbia, Mo., as 
affording the best review of the first six 
Manual. Comparatively 
words given by 


plates. 


lessons 


lessons of the 


few of the individual 
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Miss McVey have ever been used before 
in connection with exercises as 
these, and her sentences are unusually in- 
teresting and well constructed. We have 
therefore much pleasure in awarding 
Miss McVey the Gregg Pennant, offered 
as the first prize, and in utilizing her 
exercises as the basis for this month’s 


such 


installment of lesson plates. 

Second place, in our judgment, fs a 
tie between Miss Marjorie Cole, Eliza- 
beth, N. J., and Miss Edith Kiene, Den- 
ver, Colo, and in order to settle the mat- 
ter fairly we are doubling the published 
award and sending a Gregg Eraser Tray 
to both contestants. Their papers will 
he made use of in preparing the second 
series of plates for the January issue. 

Miss Kiene’s exercises were especially 
good in the large number of new illus- 
trations they contained, and Miss Cole 
headed the entire list in the care she 
showed in avoiding words that involved 


principles not given in the first six les- 


sons. Only twelve words had to be 
struck from her exercises on this score, 
whereas most of the other papers 
showed five or six times as many “an- 
achronisms.” Even Miss McVey’s ex- 
ercises, to which first place has been ac- 
corded on the ground of their general 
excellence, were inferior to Miss Cole’s 
mainly the 


affixes, and 


in this particular. It was 
abbreviating principle, the 
the rules governing the omission of R 
and the vowels that worked the havoc. 
Such words as the following—which we 
should never in the world dream of writ- 
ing out in full—are selected at random 
from among those struck out in the va- 
rious papers examined. See if you can 
tell in every case why it is that they 
cannot be written correctly if you have 
only the rules of the first six lessons at 


your command: 


swallow, diagram, customary, rela- 
critic orange, unity, alacrity, 
fidelity, chameleon, sergeant, 
scramble, share, pneumatic, 
wharf, quires, near, organ, magnate, mermaid, 
merit, nectar, theory, trunk, slunk, constrin- 
gent, humanity, sound, candy, run, slumber, sis- 
ter, swift, river, pungent, candid, blunt, tender, 
punishment, engine, Wagner, agree, gravity, 
summon, abbreviate, Broadway, bewitch, broth- 
er, music, voucher, predominate, neglect, an- 
tique, matter, gaily, loiter, contestant, cere- 
mony, astronomy, executive, declare, Martin, ar- 
ticle, jeopardy, fragile, noble, orchard, yield, 
offer, establish, swarthy, atmosphere, biography, 
liable, intelligent, warrant, demonstrate, activ- 
ity, suspense, distributive, versatile, scatter. 


Where such words as these occurred 
in the drills accepted for publication they 
were struck out and replaced by others 
selected from some of the other papers 


Pinnacle, 
tive, hammer, 
heretic, miracle, 
worry, warm, 


received. 

The neatest and most attractively ar- 
ranged paper of all was that submitted 
by Miss Rose M. Naegele, of Utica, N. 
Y., whose exercises also are so good 
that they will undoubtedly be utilized 
for some future series of plates. 

The following readers are entitled to 
honorable mention: 


Miss Imo Cowgill, Whittier, Calif. 
Mrs. H. L. Odneal, Greenville, Tex. 
Miss E. Stephenson, Sheffield, England 
Alameda Morton, Casselton, N. Dak. 
May D. Winn, Kansas City, Mo 

V. Edna Burrer, Shelby, Ohio 

Effie M. Marsh, Cuba, N. Y. 

Edith L. Burdett, Leominster, Mass. 
Earl F. Whitmore, Rockford, III. 
Eunice F. Goddard, Auburn, Me 
Frances Eversole, Bloomington, Ill 


Plate I 

Now for the “hints” 
although the rules all through the text- 
book are so clearly stated and so amply 
illustrated that additional explanations 


on the lessons— 


are almost superfluous. 

It used to be the fashion—and, for 
that matter, is still in certain quarters— 
to befuddle the student’s brain with a lot 
of hard scientific and technical names 
for the characters and combinations he 
was expected to put down on paper, all 
with the purpose, doubtless, of impress- 
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ing upon him the great dignity of the 
art and the deep learning of the instruc- 
tor who professed to understand what 
all of it meant. 

But, happily for us, that is not at 
all the kind of book you and I are going 
We are going to deal with 
lines and 


to study. 
very simple things—straight 
curves and hooks and circles, with now 
and then a dot or a dash—all of them 
characters with which you are thorough- 
ly familiar in longhand. This being the 
case, then, there is no reason in the 
world for not speaking out plainly in 
language that the merest child can un- 
derstand without preliminary explana- 
tions from his teacher. 

That is one reason why, if you are 
ambitious to get along a little faster than 
your class, you can work up a lesson or 
two ahead by yourself in your spare 
time! You will find it intensely inter- 
esting to see how much you can accom- 
plish in this way, and the practice you 
will get in independent studying and 
thinking will be worth more to you than 
you would believe if I were to put it all 
down in print. 

A word of caution, though: 
zeal to cover the ground quickly, don’t 
become your method of 
study and practice. Don’t be satisfied 
with a half-knowledge of any of the les- 
sons, and endeavor to bolster up your 
position with the reflection that you can 
go back afterward and pick up the loose 
threads. When you once get into the 
habit of leaving “loose threads” you will 
find it extremely difficult, with all your 
trying, to afterward weave them 
smoothly into the completed fabric. 

But, going back to our rules, that one 
in Paragraph 1 is worth thinking about. 
It couldn't possibly be worded any more 
plainly, and yet it is violated right and 


In your 


slipshod in 


left—mostly because students don’t al- 
ways stop to think it out down to the 
very last point of meaning it contains. 
“Write by sound” is the sum and sub- 
stance of it all. It is perfectly simple: 
any letter that is not sounded is not writ- 
And yet, ten to one, when your 
“knack,” 


ten. 
teacher gives you the word 


you will write the K curve for your first 


stroke. Well, perhaps you won't. make 
that particular mistake—now that your 
attention has been called to it—but there 
are plenty of similar words that are like- 
ly to trip you up unless you keep this 
thought in mind: ignore silent letters. 
For the shorthander they do not exist. 

Of course, though, you must remem- 
ber to forget about ignoring them when 
it comes to transcribing your outlines. 
You will sometimes hear a stenographer 
excuse herself for a misspelled word by 
saying, “Oh, shorthand has simply 
ruined my spelling!” As a matter of 
fact, it is dollars to doughnuts that there 
never was any “spelling” there to be 
ruined ; that is to say, any correct spell- 
ing—of spelling “of a sort,” there prob- 
ably was plenty and to spare! 

I have always contended that short- 
hand training should tend to strengthen 
one’s spelling faculty, if anything, be- 
cause it develops the phonetic sense. 
And, by the way, you will find those 
phonetic spellings in the second column 
in your text-book very helpful in case 
your phonetic sense still slumbers. 

A page or so back we alluded to the 
fact that all of our shorthand strokes 
are derived from longhand. As an il- 
lustration of this, take the case of the 
K, G and R, L curves. These are not 
to be written as regular geometric 
curves, but should be slightly inclined, as 
illustrated in the cut following. K, G 
have most of the curve at the end, like 
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the upper part of the longhand M; and 
R, L have a stronger curve at the begin- 
ning, like the lower part of the long- 
hand U. 


—— a 





This characteristic is retained in the 
combinations KI and Gr, thus introduc- 
ing that “hump” which distinguishes the 
joining of two unequal curves. In Kr 
and Gl, however, the curves are written 
very smoothly and are quite shallow. 

an . = —~, 


~~ F— -——\ 


~~ — 


These little points of difference, if ob- 
served strictly in your writing, will help 
you out wonderfully in reading outlines 
that are just a little bit out of propor- 
tion. 

Speaking of proportion teminds us of 
something one of the teachers told at 
the last G. S. A. convention. She said 
that when her pupils have difficulty in 
maintaining a clear distinction in size be- 
tween the A and E circles, she tells them 
to think of 
a dime, reducing the size, of course, but 


A as a half-dollar and E as 


maintaining the same relative propor- 


tions. Suppose you put that sugges- 
tion to work! 

There is a “Chat on Shorthand Style” 
on page 548 of the June issue of this 


Why 


not ask to borrow your teacher’s copy 


magazine that will interest you. 


for half an hour and see what it says? 

Alternate pen and pencil practice— 
and keep your pencil sharp! 

When your editor was learning short- 
hand she wasn’t allowed to take down 
word dictation in column form, but was 
required to write straight across the 
notebook just as in the case of connected 


matter. That is a splendid idea, as it 
gives practice in spacing the outlines cor- 
your space; 
write small notes, and write them close 
together. That is one of the most im- 
portant essentials to rapid writing. 

In words beginning with H, your first 
sound is H. For that reason you should 
the dot And besides, it 
wastes good time to go back over the 


rectly. Be economical of 


write first. 
outline to insert it afterwards. 
That shortest sound of the small circle 


is pronounced ih. Don’t get to calling 


it J, because you will learn a very dif- 
ferent sign for I when you come to the 
fifth lesson. 

Try to work up a perfect mania for 


reading back your notes! 


Plate Il 
Strike these downward strokes 
Don’t bear hard on 


very 
swiftly and freely. 
your pencil, and whatever you do, don’t 
draw! You want to become a shorthand 
writer, not a shorthand draughtsman. 

The downward strokes—both straight 
and curved—will naturally be just a lit- 
tle heavier at the beginning, where the 
impulse starts, and then taper off at the 
end to an exquisite thinness, a mere 
shadow of a line. That tapering shows 
that you have got on to the right “touch” 
and that you are laying the right foun- 
dation for speed development. 

But if your strokes look thicker at the 
end—if they show a heavy dot—then 
beware! There is trouble ahead for 
you, because you are allowing yourself 
to fall into a deliberate, sluggish move- 
ment that is not on speaking terms with 
fast writing. Break away from that 
habit before it acquires a stronger hold 
on you. 

Cheer- 


Feel cheerful! Look cheerful! 
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fulness greases the wheels of study and 
makes the machinery of your mental 
factory run smoothly and without fric- 
tion. 

Of course there is no angle between 
K and Ch or J and L, any more than 
there is an angle between D and K or 
Rand D! That fact will become plainer 
to you after a minute’s study of the ac- 
companying cut. See the strokes 
merge into each other, without an angle. 


how 


That is why we apply our first rule for 
Par. 9—and write 


curve in 


the joining of circles 
the inside the 
shell,” “jail,” etc. If 


not yet perfectly clear to you, ask your 


“catch,” 
that is 


circle 


“cage,” 
teacher to explain it a little further. 
Why is it that in the words “match,” 


“pitch,” etc.—if they are writ- 
you don’t see a T or a D 


ET nal Zz 
“ledge,” 
ten correctly 
stroke ? 

In the last that 
where two reverse curves join, the circle 


lesson we learned 


must be placed on the back of the first. 
Well, F 
so are V and P. 


and 6b are reverse curves, and 
Now write these words: 
beef, beaver, peevish, fib, vapor. 

You can’t get a better model to imi- 
tate than the shorthand outlines in the 
text-book. If a certain amount of copy- 
ing practice is not required of you in 
connection with your class work, fix up 
a daily “date” of your own with your 


Manual, notebook, and fountain pen. 
Ten minutes every day will accomplish 
wonders even in a month. 

But you must copy intelligently, not 
mechanically. Compare your forms criti- 
cally with the models, and find out just 
where it is that your outlines fall short 
of perfect accuracy. Then, when you 
have discovered your faults, concentrate 


your practice on them, one at a time, un- 


til you have weeded them out for good. 
We have only one little rule of posi- 
a perfectly simple, nat- 


tion to learn 


ural rule: “The base of the first conso- 
nant rests on the line of writing.” If 
you observe that carefully, your writing 
will look well-balanced and harmonious 
and will, in addition, be much more leg 
ible than if your strokes were struck in 
any old haphazard fashion with regard 
to the line of writing. 

Study carefully the F and V curves, 
and notice how the greater curvature is 
at the beginning. They are not geomet 
rically regular, then, any more than R 
and L are geometric curves. 

P and B, like K 
stronger curve at the end. 


and G, have the 
Drill on these 
points until you master them. 

When you study, do you study with 
might and main? Do you crowd every 
other thought out of your mind for the 
time being? That is the only way to 
accomplish anything—through absolute 
this 


a thousand 


concentration. Fifteen minutes of 
kind of studying is worth 
times more than two hours spent in 
hanging dreamily over your book, with 
only half your mind on the lesson and 
the other half dallying with the fine 
points of fishing tackle or hobble skirts! 

The wordsigns and phrases are being 
given to you in small doses so that you 
may digest them easily. Is that process 
of natural assimilation going on as it 


should, or are you putting them aside 


and planning to bolt them all later on in 


one big chunk? That’s the way short- 
hand dyspepsia begins! 

Write the blended Fr, 
Fl, Pr, Pl, Br, Bl with one impulse of 
the pen, just as if they were single char- 


combinations 


acters. There must not be even the sug- 
gestion of a pause at the point where the 


two curves merge. 
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Plate Ill 


here is no reason why you should 
find the hooks any harder to learn than 
the circles, once you get that mistaken 
idea of O and U out of your heads. 
Never call the lower hook the O hook, 
hook. Call 


them the downward and upward hooks. 


nor the upper hook the U 


heart the “key words’—vot, 
took, tomb— 
and compare the vowel of any new word 


Learn by 
wrought, wrote, and tuck, 
you are to write with these sounds be 
fore deciding which hook to employ. 
Don’t for a moment think of the long- 
spelling in with the 
hooks ; the count. The 
longhand will be exceedingly confusing 


hand connection 


only sounds 
here if the least attention to it. 
lake, for instance, the combination 


you pay 


“ou”: In the word “brought” it has the 
second or medium sound of the down- 
ward hook, and in the word “dough” it 
the then in 
“rough” we get the short sound of the 
upward hook, in “could” the medium, 
Still an- 
other sound, the diphthong sound, oc- 


has third or long sound; 


in “uncouth” the long sound. 


curs in the word “loud”—but you won't 
have to bother about that until you get 
to the fifth lesson. 

You will see from all this that your 
only course is to fasten your faith firmly 
to the rock of sound. 

Angles have a pretty hard time of it 
in shorthand. They are always being 
turned out when there is the least pos- 
sible excuse for getting rid of them. 
embodied in 


Did 


Three such excuses are 


Pars. 33, 36 and 37 of this lesson. 
you notice them? 
The hooks are just miniature curves 
little boy curves that, like Peter Pan, 
don’t want to grow up. Don't you as 
sume the fearful responsibility of trying 


to force them to grow up. Let them stay 


small and narrow, always and forever! 
“If the first consonant 
must line, why is it,” a 
thoughtful 
“that W, in the text-book examples, is 
written up in the air in such words as 
It’s 
shame to give the secret away, but the 
fact is that W is not really a genuine 
consonant at all; it’s only the vowel OO 
An 


interesting bit of personal history, isn’t 


base of 


the 


the 
rest on 
ask, 


student is inclined to 


‘weave’ and ‘wage’ ?” almost a 


masquerading under another name! 


it? Don’t forget it! 
“Judge” is made up of two J’s (no 
human parallel to be sought for!), one 
above the line, the other below. 
Shorthand is as engrossing as a story- 
book if you go at it in the right spirit. 
And if you will only not try to resist the 
subtle fascination of its simple logic and 
its lovely curves, you will find yourself 
falling so deeply in love with it that you 
will come to prefer practicing shorthand 
to eating. And when you get that far, 
you will have achieved the enviable posi- 
tion of a man who so loves his work 
that 


becomes play. 


it ceases to be work for him and 
That is a goal well worth 
striving for—a fact that you will realize 
more keenly if you will observe the fret- 
ful, discontented look on the faces of 
those business men and women who find 
in their work only drudgery, and none 
of the delight and satisfaction it should 


hold for them. 


Plate 1V 


for a 


You are about due review of 
those first three lessons before taking up 
Don’t be 


Remember 


too 
that 
“goeth before a 


the fourth, aren’t you? 
to admit it. 
false 


proud 
“pride” pride 
fall.” 

We can’t talk about things unless we 
know by what names to call them. The 
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favorite name for the clockwise S is the 
“comma 5S,” and for the anti-clockwise 
curve the “backward S.” 

Take a look at your forefinger as it 
holds the pencil, and see whether it is 
bent into a cramped, rigid, tent-like posi- 
tion, grasping the pencil like grim death. 
If it is, you are expecting a miracle if 
you expect your notes to possess free- 
dom and swing. If you are not enrolled 
in the regular penmanship class of your 
school, ask the penmanship teacher for 
a practical demonstration of the correct 
way to hold the pencil and the proper 
position at your desk. He will be more 
than glad to show you. 

When the S and Th curves have great- 
ness thrust upon them, they are likely to 
kick up a deal of mischief and bring 
about a very Comedy of Errors, with F, 
P, and Ten, Ent as supporting stars! 
the very 


Remember that S and Th are 


shortest strokes in the system, and also 
that they must be curved very 
Par. 26 the 


here is where that ex- 


strongly. 


Speaking of in second 
lesson, you know 
ception regarding S before down- 


strokes gets its innings. There are a 
great many writers who never seem to 
Don’t join their class. 
backward $ the 


that is why 


master that rule. 
of 
word “such” is exceptional 


The use the in 


‘such” is a wordsign. “Siege,” “sash,” 


“cheese,” etc., have the comma S, in ac- 
cordance with rule. 

Don’t neglect to get in some daily, 
on the 


half-hour’s 


systematic, persistent practice 
wordsigns and phrases. A 
practice every day is of vastly more 
value than two hours’ practice twice a 
week. One of our favorite quotations 
is this: “Trust for the overcoming of 
a difficulty, not to long-continued study 
after you have become bewildered, but 


to repeated trials at intervals.” It be- 


longs, we believe, to Archbishop Whate- 
ly. It is worth committing to memory— 
and applying to yourself! 

Did you hesitate over which form of 
“teeth,” 


Just remember that the 


Th to use in the words “thick,” 


and “theme”? 


clockwise Th is preferred except where 


it is joined to O, R or L. Study the fol- 


lowing examples: 
s 


Me ante be Oh ag 


KEY Death, smith, pat! thin, ethics, thief 


If we may be permitted a paraphrase 
in a good cause, we should like to re- 
mark that, though your notes have all 
the characters, all the dots, and all the 
dashes, and have not proportion, they are 
nothing—yea, worse than nothing, for 
nothing merely represents absence of ef- 
fort, whereas shorthand notes that can- 
read just so much 


not be 


wasted effort. 


represent 


There is a whole sermon in the pre- 
ceding sentence, but we will not string 
it out to firstly, secondly, and thirdly. 
Brevity is sometimes the soul of empha- 
sis as well as wit. 

The rule says, “It is found more con- 
to 
many words without an angle.” 


venient form the combination Us in 
To be 


more specific: The angle is omitted 
where Us follows a downstroke or K, G. 


The following words illustrate: 


best” 2 - > € 


7 
_— 


cousin, 


ron? SD ae 


~~ 


7 


Just, gusty, te- 


famous, 


KEY 
dious, 


fuss, grievous, 
rustle, zealous 


“Vim” and “force” are little words, 
but they have big meanings ! 


Plate V 
Do you know that you are cheating 
yourself, as well as the one who is pay- 
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ing your tuition, every time you “bluff” 
Nobody 
else cares, very much, whether you get 
full value out of each day’s lesson or 
It’s your own funeral, as the boys 


your way through a recitation ? 


not. 
say. But what satisfaction is there in 
going to your own funeral, we should 
like to inquire? There’s a heap more 
sport in sitting up and taking notice and 
ranging yourself with the live ones! 
There is almost a clannish family feel- 
ing between the diphthongs and the sim- 
ple vowels. The former, for instance, 
refuse point-blank to play in your back- 
yard unless you are on intimate terms 
of friendship with the latter. Therefore 
you had better go back to the old neigh- 
the first 
sons) and brush up your acquaintance 


It’s the only 


borhood (i. e., and third les- 
with the circles and hooks. 
way. 

Seeing that the hooks are to be treated 
in every respect as curves, and that the 
beginning and end of a curve must be 
brought on a line with each other before 
a circle is added, you will have to take 
care that the the 
hook in the diphthongs Ou, Eu and Oi. 
Compare the following outlines and drill 
on the forms until you can write them 


circle comes outside 


ce rrectly ; 


oe oe 
ao Cn 


4 a a 


et -—@ awe -—= 


There are a few points about the diph- 
thong I that deserve special attention. 
In the first place, remember that it is al- 
ways treated, so far as the application of 
the rules for joining is concerned, as a 
simple circle. Second, do not make it a 
double circle ; the double circle expresses 
Ia, Ie, Io, etc. Third, don’t exaggerate 
the indentation unnecessarily ; the merest 
retracing of the circle is sufficient. In 


writing the word “line,” for instance, 
bring the circle down to the curve just 
as though going to write 
“lane,” but strike the curve 
follow it upward a very little way to give 
the “broken effect, and then 
swing off into your N stroke. 

Don’t let the hook part of the diph- 
thong spread out and begin to take on 
The hooks 
must always be written small and nar- 
row, no matter in what combination they 


you were 


when you 


circle” 


the proportions of R or K. 


occur. 
The eraser is “anathema maranatha” 
in shorthand as well as in typewriting. 
Strike a hasty line through any outlines 
you wish to cancel; don’t stop to erase. 


Plate VI 

The blends constitute the 
tinctive feature of Gregg Shorthand and 
also contribute more largely than any 
other feature to its beauty, fluency, and 
speed. Four good reasons why you 
should devote extra time to mastering 
them thoroughly from the viewpoint of 
both theory and execution! 

When a really resourceful and enthus- 
iastic teacher explains her method of 


most dis- 


presenting certain parts of the theory, 
her words are always worth passing on. 
Such a teacher is Miss Maud Miller, of 
Minneapolis, and her exposition of the 
sixth lesson before the G. S. A. conven- 
tion of 1909 was so breezy and interest- 
ing that I cannot resist quoting it here 


for the benefit of you learners: 

When I come to the sixth lesson I begin with 
a little talk on it. I tell my students that they 
are now going to learn what shorthand really 
means. In the first five lessons we have written 
according to the full sounds, but we could never 
use shorthand rapidly by writing all those 
sounds: we must shorten them. Then I take 
the word “ten,” spelling it out—t-e-n. I say, 
“Now, we are going to drop unimportant vowel 
sounds.” I make them tell what the vowel 
sound in “ten” is “Drop that E and give me 
the consonant sounds—T-N.” I join those 
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strokes with an angle. Now, Mr. Gregg says 
that by making that angle you can’t get speed, 
so where certain angles occur he has provided 
blended strokes which make for speed. 

Then I explain to them why Ten and Den 
should be the same length—the N controls the 
length. Then I make Tem and Dem, I cut off 
the T or D, and they can see it is the M that 
regulates the length of those two blends; it 
appeals to them instantly why they are the 
same length. 

Some students will say to me, “Won't I get 
the words confused?’ In answer I take, say, 
the word “tendency.” I write it on the board. 
Is there any other word that would look like 
it? Have we a word “tendency” or “dendency”? 
They will say, “No, of course not.’ So that 
covers the sixth lesson. 

And it does! 

Still, there are one or two minor points 
in this lesson about which students often 
ask questions and which may therefore 
be taken up in this place. 

For one thing, there is the choice of 
blends in such words as “patent,” “la- 
tent,” etc., where either would give a 
facile outline. What rule shall govern 
our selection? Simply this: the clock- 
wise or forward blend gets the prefer- 
ence. 

Then there is this other question that 
is frequently fired at the teacher: “If 
the blend stands for Ent, why is it that 
you insert the vowel in words like ‘rent,’ 
‘blend,’ etc.? Why not write simply 
R-nt, B-l-nd?” The answer is that Ent, 
Emt, End, Emd, are merely syllable 
names; the vowel preceding the blend 
is seldom omitted. Usually it is a great 
deal easier to retain the vowel than to 
drop it, because the circle avoids an 
angle. 
unconquerable aversion to angles! 

You must also be cautioned never to 
use the horizontal blend for a syllable be- 
ginning with N. The blend expresses 
Man, Men, Min, Mon, Mun, etc., but 
never Nim or Nom or any other com- 
bination beginning with N. Remember 
that ! 

You will never be puzzled which way 


to strike the blend if you will remember 


And, of course, you recall our 


that the first letter determines the direc- 
tion in which the curve is to be written. 
Ten, Tem,'Den, Dem, beginning with T, 
D, start upward and curve downward; 
Ent, Emt, End, Emd, beginning with 
N, M, start along the line. 

And as Miss Miller brought out, it is 
the M or N that decides the /ength of the 
blend—not the T or D. 

Before you leave this lesson I want 
you not only to realize the practical util- 
ity of these blended strokes, but also to 
come to take an artist’s delight in their 
sheer beauty of line. A skillfully exe- 
cuted blend is one of the most graceful 
curves that any penman can put on pa- 
per. 

There is a phrase of Sidney Lanier’s 
that has always seemed to me to belong, 
by right of fitness, to our swinging 
blends. He describes the rounded edge 
of a certain pellucid little cove as “a 
curve just heartbreaking for the pure 
beauty of the flexure of it.” If he had 
been a shorthand enthusiast and ac- 
quainted with our blends, he might have 
added something else to the description ; 
but Lanier died in 1881, and that was 
just seven years before the blends and all 
the rest of the Light-Line structure were 
given to the world. Otherwise—— 

3ut here endeth this homily on the 
sixth lesson. 


Up To You 


We should like to find out how many 
teachers and students want keys pub- 
lished to these easy shorthand plates on 
the lessons. The keys take up valuable 
space, and we don’t want to run them 
unless there is really a demand for them. 
Let us hear from you on this point, 
please. 





By Rupert P. SoRelle, 


1123 Broadway, New York, 


to whom all communications for this de- 


partment should be addressed. 


Blaisdell Establishes World’s Typewriting Record 
& NE hundred and seven words 


J per minute, net, for one hour! 
That is the new typewriting 

mark set by Mr. H. Otis Blaisdell, in 
the typewriting contest held during the 


Underwood Typewriter Company Man- 
agers’ Convention, at Hartford, Conn., 
on the 16th of August. The record was 
made in competition with Miss Rose 
Fritz, the world’s champion; Miss Flor- 
ence Wilson, the amateur champion; Mr. 
Leslie Coombes, the Canadian champion, 
Here are the figures 
four most rapid writ- 


and some others. 
on the work of the 


ers: 

Net Net 

words Speed 
6413 107 
6261 104 
5972 100 
5805 97 


Gross Pen- 
words Errors alty 
Blaisdell 6788 
6706 
6327 


6490 


H. O 
Rose Fritz 
Florence Wilson 
Leslie Coombes 
The was conducted by 
well-known shorthand and typewriting 
expert, Mr. J. N. Kimball, of New York, 
who conducted the last two International 
In- 


rules 


contest the 


Typewriting Contests in New York. 
ternational Typewriting Contest 
were used, and the conditions of these 
contests duplicated in every respect. 


Mr 


Blaisdell performed the wonder- 


ful feat of writing at this record-break- 
ing speed under unusually discouraging 
conditions. Shortly after the contest 
began, the little metal clip that holds the 
carriage tension strap on his machine 
broke, with a nerve-racking noise, put- 
ting his machine temporarily out of com- 
mission. A new machine had to be sub- 
stituted. Every typist knows what that 
means—to change from the machine to 
which one is thoroughly accustomed, the 
machine one knows like a book, to one 
that is new and strange! It is like put- 
ting on a new pair of shoes in the mid- 
The “feel” is differ- 
machines are ex- 


dle of a foot race! 
ent, because no two 
actly alike; each has its own individual- 
ity and peculiarities. The consciousness 
of “change” constantly distracts the at- 
tention and disturbs the equilibrium of 
the writer. 

A different adjustment of the space 
bar on the machine caused Mr. 
Blaisdell to make at least ten errors in 
spacing, penalizing him 50 words. It is 
difficult to estimate the loss the change 
of machines such conditions 
would make; but it would be placing a 


new 


under 
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conservative estimate upon it, it seems 
to me, to put the total loss at 180 words. 
If Mr. Blaisdell had finished with the 
machine with which he started, it is pret- 
ty certain, I think, that his record would 
have been at least 110 words per minute 


instead of 






significance of those figures. It would 
be interesting to know just how much 
power Mr. Blaisdell’s fingers delivered 
in that hour of tremendous activity. I 
think that if we could know that posi- 
tively and definitely, our respect for the 

amazing ca- 





107. 

What does 
107 words 
per 
really mean? 
It doesn't 


minute 


sound forbid- 
ding to the 
uninitiated. 
But — take a 
“practice” 
sentence and 
try it for one 
minute, even, 
at that rate— 
if you can— 
and see how 
the fingers 
fly ! 

Writing at 
that 
means 
Mr. 
had to strike 
on an 


speed 
that 
Blaisdell 


aver- 
age of 10 





pability of 
the 
hand 


human 

would 
be vastly in 
creased. 

One of the 
notable fea 
tures of Mr. 
Blaisdell’s 
work was his 
accuracy 
only seventy 
five errors in 
the 
Only seventy- 





hour. 


five times in 
thirty -six 
t housand 
did 


fingers 


strokes 
his 

fail to re- 
spond accu- 
rately! One 
stroke on! y 
out of 500, at 


that amazing 





strokes per 
second! 600 
strokes a 
minute! 36,000 in the hour! 
tion to that, he had to move the carriage 
back at 500 times, and to “shift” 
possibly 300 times! (It may be ex- 
plained that the matter was full of sin- 
gle words in 


H. Oris BLAISsDELI 


In addi- 


least 


quotations, very greatly 
multiplying the number of shifts neces- 
Sary. ) 

The mind finds it difficult to grasp the 





speed will be. 


speed, was in 
accurate! 
One - fifth of 


perfec 


aT His MACHINE 


Chat almost 


7) 


one per cent! 
tion! 

The new record marks another impor- 
constantly advancing 


tant step in the 


typewriting speed. No one can even 
guess now what the ultimate typewriting 
Mr. Blaisdell’s gain in net 
speed during the past year has been phe- 
1907 


nomenal. In the International 
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Contest he made a record of 83 words 
per minute. In the American Cham- 
pionship Contest in Chicago, in 1908, 
which he won, he had reached a speed of 
88 words net. In the International in 
1909, his speed had advanced to 92 
words per minute. In a non-competitive 
test before the Missouri Valley Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association last No- 


vember he made the first authentic rec- 
ord of over one hundred words per min- 
ute, his speed being 103 words per min- 
ute net. Thus it will be seen that since 
the International contest last winter Mr. 
Blaisdell has increased his net speed 15 
words per minute! 

Who will be the first to push the speed 
up to 110 words per minute? 


From Sight to Touch—Il 
By Rupert P. SoRelle 


(Copyright 1910 by John R. Gregg) 


HE first lesson in “From Sight to 
Touch,” given last month, easily 
furnishes material for a month’s 

practice for the average sight operator, 
for the reason that old habits are hard 
to overcome. They are, as Cowper says, 
“soon assumed; but when we endeavor 
to strip them off, it is being flayed alive.” 

The most deep-seated habit the sight 
operator has to uproot is that of look- 
ing at the keys. In “touch” typewriting 

which, by the way, is something of a 
misnomer—the fingers are directed to 
the different key locations by “thought” 
instead of sight. The typist “visualizes” 
the keyboard, and when a certain key is 
desired he seeks the location from his 
mental picture. It is a more direct and 
therefore quicker method of finding the 
keys than the old. The sight method is 
also vastly more complex than the touch 
method, involves a greater outlay of 
nervous energy, and, of course, is far 
less efficient in the final results. 

Touch typewriting is unquestionably 
easier to acquire if one has not previous- 
ly learned the old method; but this need 
not debar any one from becoming an 
expert touch typist. .To do so will sim- 





ply mean that you will have to apply 
yourself a little more diligently to elimi- 
nating old habits and to forming new 
ones. As soon as you discover yourself 
using an old habit, go back over the 
ground immediately, substituting the 
new method for the old, concentrating 
your mind closely on the new. Never 
give a “mistake” a second thought, as 
that will simply serve to impress it and 
cause you trouble later. 

In the first lesson the central, or first 
finger, division of the keyboard only was 
spoken of. In this one, we shall con- 
sider the keyboard as a whole, in order 
that you may begin to shape your course 
of practice in harmony with the ultimate 
plan and to begin to use the correct fin- 
gering, even though you use the eye to 
guide you in finding the letters. The 
diagram in this lesson shows the second 
finger divisions. The other finger divi- 
sions are as follows: 

Left Hand 


4th Finger 3d Finger 
Q w 
A Ss 
Z x 


Right Hand 
3a Finger 
Oo 
L ; 
/ Shift 


4th Finger 
P 
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Begin to use proper fingering on these 
keys as quickly as possible in your daily 
work, as that will aid you very materi- 
ally in acquiring “touch” on these keys 
later. If you are using a No. 5 Under- 
wood, a No. 10 or 11 Remington, or any 
machine with similar keyboard, simply 
disregard the outer row of keys on the 
right for the time being. 

In taking up the second lesson, pro- 
ceed much on the same plan that was 


Second Finger 


Guide Key 


cation of each key and have gained con- 
fidence in striking them: 

dfg drt dvb 

trd gfd bvd 


Apply this method to learning the let 
ters of the right-hand division, forming 
letter combinations to correspond to the 
foregoing 
These exercises have a three-fold pur 
the key- 


ones given in the exercise. 


they help to “visualize” 


pose 


Second Finger 


Guide Key 


CHART SHOWING GUIDE Krys AND SECOND FINGER Divisions oF KEYBOARD 


While strik- 
ing with the second fingers, keep the first 


outlined in the first lesson. 


fingers curved down naturally toward 
the letters “f”’ 


and “‘j 


When your hands are in proper posi- 
tion over the keys, the left second finger 
will rest directly over “d,” and the right 


second finger over “k.” Fix this in your 
mind, and also remember just what the 
position of these letters is in relation to 
“f" and “j.” Practice “dfg” five or ten 
times, following the indicated fingering 
closely. The letter directly above “d” is 
e.” Practice moving from “d” to “e” 
five or ten times, striking the letters 
quickly but firmly. The letter “c” is di- 
rectly underneath “d.” Practice striking 
the letters “dc” a few times. Now, prac- 
tice each of the following combinations 
until you feel positive you know the lo- 


“ 


board; they give practice in making the 

reaches, and they develop finger action. 
The following words should be prac- 

ticed at least twenty-five times each: 


First E.rercise 
edify crucify 

edit 

educe 


dry 
drift 
duck 


credit 
crumb 


Second Exercise 
kink 
kinder 


thrive 
creek 
cringe 


immune 
incite 
inner 
The position of your hands is very im- 
portant. It 
your hands and fingers occasionally, to 
see that you are holding them well over 
the keyboard and that the fingers are 
descending directly to the keys. If you 


would be well to watch 
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still have trouble in locating the keys of 
the central division quickly, you had bet- 
ter review the first lesson before starting 
this one. 

Let these three things be your goal for 


the present: to thoroughly memorize the 
keyboard; to learn to the letters 
quickly; to get sufficient practice to de- 
finger control and 


find 


velop independent 
suppleness. 


(To be continued) 


How the First Typewriter Looked 


eae LATE number of Remington 
To lk Notes gives a very interesting 
EGE) account of the first typewriter 
catalog, and shows a picture of the first 
Miss with the 


Remington compared 


Miss REMINGTON—1875 


They form 
the 


Miss Remington of to-day. 
an interesting contrast. Through 
courtesy of the Remington Company we 
are enabled to reproduce these illustra- 
tions. The catalog bears the title “The 
Type-Writer! A Machine to Supersede 
the Pen.” As it was the only machine of 
its kind on the market in those days, 
“The Type-Writer” was a sufficiently 
suggestive name. Mark Twain was one 
of the first users of “The Type-Writer,” 
and his “testimonial” is in the catalog. 
He says: 

Please do not use my name in any way. 
Please do not even divulge the fact that I own 
a machine. I have entirely stopped using the 
Type-Writer for the reason that I never could 
write a letter with it to anybody without re- 
ceiving a request by return mail that I would 


not only describe the machine, but state what 
progress I had made in the use of it, etc., etc. 


I don’t like to write letters, and so I don’t want 
people to know that I own this curiosity-breed- 
ing little joker. 


Mark Twain overcame his aversion to 
the “curiosity-breeding little joker” later, 
however, and was unquestionably the 
first author who ever used a typewriter 
for preparing manuscript, or for any 


other purpose. “The Adventures of 


Tom Sawyer” enjoys the distinction of 
having been the first story ever submit- 
ted to a publisher in typewritten form. 


Miss REMINGTON—1910 


To quote further from the Notes: 


One of the most interesting things in this en- 
tire catalog is the last section, which describes 
some of the uses of the typewriter. . This sec- 
tion is important historically because it shows 
how the typewriter and its fleld were viewed by 
its inventors. First in the list of prospective 
users come the Reporters, and it is interesting 
to know that to the inventors of the typewriter 
court reporting appealed as the principal field 
of the new machine. Next in order come Law- 
yers, Editors, Authors, and Clergymen. These 
apparently are the only classes of prospective 
users who are considered worthy of separate 
classification. Then, after all these, comes Cor- 
respondence, under which head the “merchant,” 
the “banker,” and “all men of business’’ are in- 
cluded as a sort of subsidiary miscellany. And 
yet these are the classes which to-day furnish 
the bulk of the typewriter business. 
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Plate-Writing Exercise 


Next month an authoritative shorthand plate will be published for the “advance key” given 
below. Write up this matter in the best shorthand of which you are capable, verifying from 
your text-book any points of theory about which you are doubtful, and put the notes aside to 
be compared next month with the authoritative plate. This will enable you to find out exactly 
where you are weak on the principles and wordsigns, and will point the way to judicious review. 





HE selection chosen for our 
shorthand drill this month is 





one of the articles from “The 
Expert Shorthand Speed Course,” and is 
a splendid example of the doctrine 
preached in that helpful little book; 
namely, that dictation material should be 
characterized first of all by interest. It 
is rich in novel and up-to-date informa- 
tion, as well as in words that are prob- 
ably not an integral part of your vocab- 
ulary. Give them that distinction—they 
are well worth it. 
The article in question follows: 
The Submarine Boat 


John P. Holland, the inventor of the subma- 
rine torpedo boat Holland, proclaimed his view 
in a recent lecture that in the course of a few 
years submarine vessels would supplant surface 
craft for short journeys by water. He also said 
that the submarine torpede boat would be so 
formidable an instrument of war that the only 
solution of the problem of avoiding its destruc- 
tive effects would be for nations with seaport 
towns never to go to war at all. 

In the course of his lecture he said that sub- 
marine boats may be employed for sponge or 
pearl fishing, wrecking, chart-making, as ferry- 
boats, and as vessels of war. We have been 
so busy up to this time in getting a hearing for 
the submarine boat as an engine of war that we 
have overlooked almost entirely her future use- 
fulness in the pursuits of peace. 

As soon as men overcome their fears and 
learn to go down beneath the water as they 
now skim its surface, the progress of the sub- 
marine in commerce will be rapid. Within the 
next ten years we shall have made more prog- 
ress in submarine navigation than has been 
made in the 300 years that have just passed. 
Within that period I expect to see submarine 
boats engaged in regular passenger traffic. 

For transatlantic travel, the submarine boat 
will never be possible commercially. For short 
trips it offers commercial advantages that will 
render it a dangerous rival of the surface-sail- 
ing vessel, if, indeed, it does not drive the latter 
entirely out of competition in certain waters. 
Take, for example, the trip across the British 
Channel. No other water journey causes so 
much suffering. The most hardened traveler be- 
comes seasick there. Fogs and heavy traffic are 
constantly causing collisions Storms toss the 
smallest boats about like cockleshells. The sub- 
marine boat will remove all these objections. 





There will be no seasickness, because in a 
submerged boat there is no perceptible motion. 
There will be no smells to create nausea, for the 
boats will be propelled by electric power taken 
from storage batteries. There will be no colli- 
sions, because the boats will travel coming and 
going at different depths. Storms and fogs will 
have no existence for the traveler, for weather 
has little effect upon the water at the depth at 
which the boat moves. Neither the cold of 
winter, nor the extreme heat of summer will be 
felt. The temperature under water varies but 
little the year round. 

When the first submarine torpedo boat goes 
into action, she will bring us face to face with 
the most puzzling problem ever met in warfare. 
She will present the spectacle, when used in at- 
tack, of a weapon against which there is no de- 
fense. You cannot see, hence you cannot fight 
under water. If you cannot run away you are 
doomed. Wharves, shipping at anchor, buildings 
in seaport towns, cannot run away. The send- 
ing of a submarine torpedo boat against them 
means their inevitable destruction.—New York 


Times. 


“ Shoo-Fly” 
STENOGRAPHER of a big 
New York firm, with branches 





in many of the large cities, was 
called the other day into the office of one 
of the managers. 

“Look here! How is it that you 
spelled this word ‘s-h-o-e-f-l-y’ when 
here it is ‘s-h-e-w-f-l-y’ plain as day in 
the letter I gave you to copy?” 

Sut ‘s-h-e-w’ isn’t right; it should be 
‘s-h-o-e-f-l-y,’ like those you wear, you 
know.” 

“Why, of course, I hadn’t thought of 
that. Take this letter.” And he dic- 
tated a letter to the office manager in 
Pittsburg to “fire” the stenographer that 
couldn’t spell! 

And Pittsburg did! 

(This is a true tale, told by the ste- 
nographer who “improved” the spelling. ) 
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The Annual Roll of Honor 


in this issue is based on the 

clubs sent in during the year 
beginning September, 1909, and ending 
August, 1910. The total number of sub- 
scriptions received in clubs during this 
period is greatly in excess of last year’s 
record—a fact that reflects high credit 
upon the teachers who have helped to 
bring this to pass. 

We take this opportunity to extend 
sincere thanks for this splendid 
operation, as well as for the heartfelt— 
words of appreciation 
teacher friends are 


co- 


and heartening 
that these faithful 
constantly passing along to headquar- 
ters. With such generous support and 
encouragement, the magazine should be 
able to accomplish greater things in the 
coming year than ever before, and to 
lay even stronger claim to that signifi- 
cant title with which it has been dow- 
ered: “the little schoolmaster.” 

One very gratifying feature of the 
present Roll is the increased number of 
small clubs representing the entire en- 
rollment of the shorthand department. 
The club of 20 subscriptions from a 
school where there are only 20 pupils 
taking shorthand, bears more eloquent 
testimony to the loyalty of the teacher 
and the enthusiasm and earnestness of 
the students than the club of 100 sub- 
scriptions from a school that enrolls 150 
in its shorthand department. 

The leader on the Roll is again the 
Gem City Business College, Quincy, III., 
represented by that indefatigable worker, 
Mr. Paul G. Duncan. It will be remem- 
bered that this same held first 
place on last year’s honor list, with a 
record of 221 subscriptions; the present 


school 


figure therefore exceeds last year’s by 
14, and is, we believe, the highest ever 


attained by a single school. Mr. W. H. 
Coppedge brought the Mankato 
Commercial College, Mankato, Minn., 


into second place with an increase of 52 


has 


subscriptions over last year’s club. As 
Mr. Coppedge is now connected with 
the Utah Business College, Salt Lake 
City, we may expect that school to be 
Mr. 


year 


one of next year’s top-notchers. 
George F. Maetzold sent in this 
from the Minneapolis Business College 
more than double the number of sub- 
scriptions with which they were credited 
on the last Roll—192, as against 82 last 
year. ; 

In fact, practically all of these “cen- 
tury class” records show a marked im- 
provement over the record for the pre- 
vious volume. There is Coleman’s Na- 
tional Business College, Newark, N. J., 
with 21 more; the Hebrew Technical 
School for Girls, New York City, with 
114 more—nearly five times last year’s 
record; the Lincoln Business College, 
Lincoln, Nebr., with 28 more; the Cap- 
ital City Commercial College, Madison, 
Wis., with 11 more; the Lowell High 
School, Lowell, Mass., with 75 more; the 
Bloomington High School, Bloomington, 
Ill., with 41 more; the School of Com- 
merce, Harrisburg, Pa., with 25 more; 
the Mueller School of Business, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, with 59 more; Drake College, 
Newark, N. J., with 45 more; the Ports- 
mouth Commercial ‘School, Portsmouth, 
Ohio, with 58 Link’s Modern 
Business College, Boise, Idaho, with 17 
more; the North Division High School, 
Milwaukee, Wis., with 56 more, and 
Hill’s Business College, Oklahoma City, 


As such in- 


more; 


Oklahoma, with 52 more. 
creases point almost invariably to larger 
enrollments and added prosperity, con- 
gratulations are hereby tendered. 
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The Roll of Honor Portrait Gallery 
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cy 


E. E. EiseNHOWER W. N. WATSON E. M. DouGLas 
New York City, 143 Lincoln, Nebr., 132 Madison, Wis.. 132 


S. P. BUTLER Cora M. Pryor Yocum 
New Haven, Conn., 129 Bloomington. IIl., 128 essillo 12 


3 
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Volume Twelve 


OW many of our readers realize 
the work 


necessary to produce this maga- 


immense amount of 


zine—and what a veritable encyclopedia 
a complete volume of it constitutes? 
One single volume contains more help- 
ful information about shorthand, type- 
writing and commercial education than 
text-books ; 


technical 


a dozen 
this 


and side by side 
with information is a 


wealth of material of general interest 
and cultural value that makes the whole 
more palatable than any purely text-book 
instruction can possibly be. 

Some statistical figures about the last 
Volume XII 
the 


98 pages more than 


volume may be of interest. 
712 
/ -~ 


advertising pages 


contained pages, exclusive of 
the preceding volume, and 288 pages 
more than Volume X. There were 201 
plates of shorthand (not counting the 
many small cuts), so that in that respect 
alone it is equal to at least three ordinary 
dictation books. There were 175 half- 
tone photo cuts, as well as numerous 


ornamental typewriting designs and type- 
writing lesson plates. 

If such a magazine had been in exist- 
ence when we first studied shorthand, 
or when we began to use it in business 
and in teaching, it would have been of 
untold value to us. A few days ago a 
well-known writer of shorthand said to 
us, “I would cheerfully have given a 
dollar for any one number of the Gregg 
Writer if it had been in existence when 
I was studying shorthand.” The pity of 
it .is that 
raphers fail to realize the solid worth of 


many students and stenog- 
the instruction, information, and inspira- 
tion contained in every number of the 
magazine that is devoted to their 
interests. 

The successful doctor, lawyer, archi- 


tect, engineer professional man 
who is a real success in his profession 
is invariably the persistent reader of his 


Even the busi- 


—any 


professional magazine. 
ness man nowadays finds the business 


magazine a necessity. The same is true 
i Every student 


in our own profession. 
the highest success 
needs Writer. It 
him, keeps him abreast of progress in his 
profession, and surely helps him to coax 


who would reach 


the Gregg inspires 


more money into his pay envelope. 
When a stenographer realizes this and 
begins to make the magazine pay him 
dividends, so to speak, in the way of pro- 
fessional “uplift,” he has taken one long 
step toward the goal of professional suc- 


cess. 


A Question Answered 


v, WqUR contemporary, the Shorthand 
©) Writer, seems to be much agi- 
tated because we have purchased 


“Factors of Shorthand 
David Wolfe Brown, 


the copyright of 


Speed,” by Mr. 
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S. House 
Shorthand 


late official reporter to the U 
of Representatives. The 
Writer says: 

How 
buy the 
Gregg will 
name. 
book in 


anomalous it seems that Gregg should 
copyright It causes us to wonder if 
revise the book and still use Brown's 

Will Gregg dare publish this 
full? 

The best answer we can make to this 
inquiry is to print in full the “Publish- 
Note” 
made its appearance: 

“The Factors of Shorthand has long 
been regarded as a shorthand classic. Since its 
author died, the book has been in great demand, 
und copies of it been at a premium. We 
consider ourselves fortunate in having been able 
to purchase the copyright from the heirs of Mr. 
Brown, thereby being enabled to place this 
helpful and inspiring book in the hands of stu- 
dents and writers of shorthand. - 

While much of the advice contained in “The 
Factors of Shorthand Speed” applies to the pe- 
culiarities of the style of shorthand most in 
vogue at the time Mr. Brown acquired the art, 
and, in fact, up to the time the book was first 
published, there are enough helpful suggestions 
of a general nature to well repay perusal by 
writers of any system. Not a line in the orig- 
inal book been changed, and the only ad- 
dition is in the form of occasional footnotes 
ontaining comments of an explanatory nature 


ers’ to the book, which has just 


Speed” 


have 


has 


The last sentence is a sufficient answer 
Like the result of the 
be 0k 


to the question. 
Washington contest, the “speaks 


We dare! 


portion of 


for itself.” 
Mr. 


Brown’s book is devoted to suggestions 


A considerable 


on how to overcome the various obsta- 
cles to the attainment of speed in short- 
hand. Some of the obstacles mentioned 
by Mr. 
tems of shorthand, but writers of a mod- 


a system free from shading, 


Brown are common to all sys- 
ern system 
position writing, disjoined vowels, and 
written with the uniform slant of long- 
hand—will note with particular satisfac- 
tion how of the obstacles men- 
tioned by Mr. Brown are unknown to 
We take pleasure in printing a 
taken random 


from the book: 


many 


them. 


few extracts almost at 


THE STUDENT’S BEWILDERMENT 

The young shorthand writer, when wunder- 
taking to follow dictation or public speaking, is 
often tempted to exclaim, “If it were not for 


those hard words which now and then bother 
me and break me all up, I could get along pret- 
ty well.” This vexed and bewildered state of 
mind has been vividly described by that widely- 
known reporter, Mr. H. C. Demming, of Harris- 
burg, Pa “Just where the greatest speed is 
necessary—to write the consonants and then put 
the vowels in their proper places—is just where 
the most hesitation is liable to be First, time 
is lost in getting the true sound of the word; 
secondly, comes the quickly-to-be-disposed-of 
thought how to write the consonants the best 
way, and which vowels to put in, and how 
many. All this in less than a second! By that 
time the outline has been made with such spas- 
modic jerks that intended full-lengths are half- 
lengths, and intended half-lengths twice as long 
as they ought to be; or an intended hook has 
been made into a circle, or a circle into a hook 
Some stenographers make a desperate dash in 
the beginning to write the troublesome word in 
longhand. Then the longhand may be harder to 
read than if it had been in shorthand. Or, if 
made originally in shorthand, one of the vow- 
els may have been thrown into the wrong po- 
sition. These things are almost distracting to 
some stenographers of short experience.” 


“How to write the consonants the best 


way, and wiich vowels to put in, and 


how many.” There's the rub! 


Mr. Brown was a practical man, and 
this is what he has to say about “posi- 
tion” : 

THE BUGBEAR OF “POSITION” 
paralyzed “What 


they reply, “Oh, I 
I am trying to think 


Mind and hand appear 
boggles you?” I ask; and 
can write the outline, but 
of the position !"’ 

This is often 
have been writing 


months! 


after they 
and 


plight 
months 


their pitiable 
shorthand for 


In another place he describes the “in- 
dication” of the vowels by position as 
“generally unsuggestive, and 
practically useless.” There are many 
statements in the book of this kind that 
will be distasteful to the editor of the 
Shorthand Writer—and others. 


“INDICATION” 


vague, 


OFTEN A DELUSION 

Thus an outline, which, ignoring artificial 
rules of “position,” is so vocalized as to express 
the essential vowel, will often be written in less 
time than an unvocalized outline carefully 
placed in “position,’’ which, theoretically, is sup- 
posed to “indicate” the omitted vowel, but 
whose “indication” is, for an unfamiliar word 
(such as a proper name), generally vague, un- 
suggestive, and practically useless. 


VOWEL 


Our next quotation shows that Mr. 
Brown had a full appreciation of the 


value of a clearly expressed vowel: 


It ought to be added that, in writing “hard 
words,” a thorough familiarity with the vowel- 
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signs, so as to use them without the least hesi- 
tation, is often absolutely 
a word, because unfamiliar, is 
derstood, the vowels are generally 
sonant outline may be incorrect, 
pressed vowel may be 
as to settle beyond doubt the 


word intended. 


In speaking of “impromptu outlines,” 


Mr. Brown refers to the old trouble 
about hooks which are placed before 
characters to express letters after the 
characters : 

If these impromptu outlines give the young 
writer very great trouble, something must be 
wrong If he hesitates in determining on which 
side the l hook or the r hook should be writ- 
ten—if he fails to make a half-length_or a 


double-length stroke where the rules require it 
if he turns a medial s circle inside the angle of 
two adjoining letters, instead of outside—if he 
f nook with the # hook—ijf, in fact, 
he commits any glaring stenographic solecism, 
or if he hesitates where to place the vowels 
which a new outline may need in order to make 
it safely legible, he is not yet ripe for “speed 
practice.” 


confuses the 


“The Longhand 
the 


Under the heading, 
Twist,” Mr. 
shorthand student to get rid of certain 
habits acquired in writing longhand. He 


Brown admonishes 


“One of these habits arises from 


says, 


the peculiar slant of the longhand char- 


acters.”” But here is the whole passage, 


and it is wonderfully significant: 

In the shorthand writer’s manual discipline, 
the first step is to get rid of certain habits of- 
tern acquired in writing longhand, and which, un- 


less corrected must make high stenographic 
speed a physical impossibility. It may be de- 
sirable, for a time at least, that longhand prac- 


possible suspended, so that a 
habits may be the more eas- 


tice be as far a 
new set of manua 
ily acquired 

One of the habits which shorthand students 
need especially to overcome arises from the pe 
culiar slant of the longhand characters In or- 
der to give these their ordinary forward incli- 
nation, the fingers and the hand are usually 
twisted to the right, with the penhandle point- 
ing to the shoulder, or sometimes to the breast. 
But as the shorthand characters are written in 
almost every direction—probably more of them 
with a backward inclination or with a horizon- 
tal motion than with a forward slope—the hand 
and fingers, in being educated for shorthand 
writing, must be emancipated from the fixed po- 


sition to which they have been accustomed in 
longhand For shorthand writing the penholder 
should generally, though not constantly, point 


in a line with the 
changing its position 
be readily made 


forearm, so that, without 
a phonographic d or b can 


Perhaps after reading these passages 


the Shorthand IV riter will not be so sur- 





indispensable. When 
indistinctly un- 
more clearly 
heard than the consonants, and though the con- 
clearly-ex- 
so wonderfully suggestive 
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Mr. 


bow yk IS @€X 


should 
W hile 


tremely valuable to all ambitious stu 


prised that we publish 


Brown's book. the 
dents and writers of shorthand, it—quite 


incidentally and unintentionally, of 


course—makes out a very strong cas¢ in 
favor of modern principles of short 
hand. When one has reat Mr. Brown's 
book he understands more clearly than 
before the remarkable records made by 
the young writers who came first, sec- 
third in the International 


ond, and 


Speed Contest at Washington. 


Contest Condensations 
OME of our esteemed contem 
poraries seem to have extreme 
difficulty in stating the actual 
facts about the the 
tional Shorthand Speed Contest for the 
Miner Medal. The 
statement may aid their halting pens: 
At the final contest 





results of Interna- 


following brief 


for the coveted 
“Miner Medal” there were eighteen con 


testants—more than in all the previous 


contests combined. 


Of these eighteen contestants, four 


teen were Pitmanic writers represent- 
ing Benn Pitman, Isaac Pitman, Gra 
ham, “Success-Graham,” etc.—and the 


other four were Gregg writers. Among 


the Pitmanic writers were many well- 
known expert reporters; two of the 
Gregg writers were but seventeen years 


and had begun the study of 


shorthand less than two years before the 


of age 


contest. 


Under the rules all transcripts con- 


taining more than ten per cent of errors 


were disqualified All of the Gregg 
writers qualified—ten of the Pitmanic 


writers failed to do s 
One of the Gregg writers turned in 


two transcripts of matter dictated at dif- 
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ferent rates of speed within the speci 
the 


who qualified, three 


" 


fied time, and both qualified. Of 


Gregg 


four og writers 
and third. 

Medal, Mr. 
[. Gurtler, exceeded the best previous 


solid, 


ter by twenty-five words a minute; the 


ame in first, second, 


The winner of the Fred 


fhcial record on non-court mat- 


winner of the second place, Mr. Charles 
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by fifteen words a minute; the winner of 


he third place, Miss Salome L. Tarr, es 


tablished a new world’s record for ac- 


iracy on solid, non-court matter by 


turning in a transcript 99.4 per cent per- 
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Editorial Brevities 
[his is the time for teachers to get in 
last 
view to including their 


with a 
the 
They will be 


touch with year’s students 


names in 
:regg Writer school club. 
more than glad of the opportunity to 
for at 


he reduced price, and their subscriptions 


ret the magazine another year 
vill make it possible to secure the very 


Think 


A few postals will do the work. 


west rate for the new students. 


it over. 


Che Chicago Axaminer says: 


Pierson'’s Business College, 1142-1148 Wilson 


Avenue, was formally opened to public inspec 
tion Tuesday night with inaugural exercises 
which attracted a large audience Frederick 
{. Gurtler, of international reputation as a 


orthand writer, winner of the Miner Medal for 


peed at the International Contest at Washing- 
gave an exhibition of his skill Demon- 
rations of typewriting speed and penmanship, 
th talks by prominent business men and edu- 
ors, were also a part of the programme 


the school, Mr. l. 


The proprietor of 
\ known as a suc- 


Pierson, is widely 


essful teacher of commercial subjects. 
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For over twenty years he has been con 
nected with the oldest commercial school 


He has 
The residents of the North 


in Chicago. selected a very cap 
able faculty 
Shore in Chicago are to be congratulated 
on having secured such a modern busi 


ness training institution 


In the May issue we referred to the 


fact that Mr. J. E. Fuller, in his report 
of the contest for the Miner Medal in 
the Phonographic Magazine, made no 


mention of the system written by Mr. 
Gurtler and the writers who came second 
and third. We added, “Assuredly a very 
incomplete report!” 

This had the 
may be permitted to indulge in a quiet 


desired effect, and we 


chuckle over the fact that the readers 
of the Phonographic Magazine have 
now learned the name of the system 
written by the writers who came first, 


second, and third in the contest. 


On August 4 Mr Scone, of 
Rockford and Chicago, was married to 
Miss Ethel Rockford, 
thereby laying claim to the good wishes 


An of Mr. 


in court reporting fields 


Thomas ]. 
Bennett, also of 


of the fraternity account 


Sci me's Success 


was given in our July issue. 


The 16th annual graduating exercises 


of that Seattle school, Wil 


progressive 


Business College, were 
held on August 12, 


diplomas were conferred on 156 grad 


son’s Modern 


on which occasion 


uates from the various departments of 
the school, of which 63 were from the 
shorthand department Addresses by 


Mr. Judson P. Wilson, President of the 


school, Dean John T. Condon, of the 
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University of Washington, and Ex-U. S. 
Senator John L. Wilson, were prominent 
features of the program. 


On September 1, that well-known and 
popular Harry C. Spillman, 
took charge of the school interests of 


teacher, 


the Remington Typewriter Co. for New 
York City. High 
teachers generally will regret to hear 
that Mr. Spillman has left the ranks of 
the profession, but every one who knows 


school commercial 


him will rejoice in his advancement. The 


Remington Company have secured a 


genial, energetic, and resourceful worker. 


On August 19 the Woodlawn Busi- 
ness Men’s Association had a banquet 
for the president of the association, Mr. 
Morton MacCormac, president of the 
MacCormac Schools, at the 


conclusion of which they presented him 


Chicago, 


with a handsome gold watch in appreci- 
ation of his services. The Woodlawn 
Advocate had a two-column article giv- 
ing an amusing and interesting account 
of the “roasting and toasting” of the 


genial, dynamic Mac. 


Announcements of the results of the 
various contests in typewriting conduct- 
ed by the “Typist’s Department,” as well 
as the final installment of our story, 
“The Touch System,” have been crowd- 
ed out of this issue, but will be given 


next month without fail. 


Last month, in connection with the re- 
port of the contest for the Gregg Speed 
Trophy, we stated that the matter used 
in the 210 test would be published this 


month. Space limitations prevent our 


fulfilling that promise in this issue, but 
the matter will surely appear in October. 


Personal to Teachers 


—~~o 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Easy Business Letters 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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world. There is no 


this magazine. 


various parts of the 
direct subscribers to 


Postcarditis 


In this department we will publish each month 
who desire to exchange postal cards written in shorthand with other writers of the system in 
charge fo 
Names are not repeated after the first publication. 





the names of writers of Gregg Shorthand 
must be 


Send 


enrollment, but all applicants 





your name and address to the Greco Writer, Chicago, Ill. 
Sa NO THER member from over “ty, what it is like, and anything of interest 


the seas—Mr. A. H. H. Wills, 
of Rockhampton, Queensland, 
Australia that name be 
canceled on the register because, as he 
simply deluged with 
cards,” receiving 63 in one mail alone! 
He goes to “IT have now 
ceived a total of 94, with more coming 





requests his 


se 


says, he has been 


on Say: re- 


with every mail. I cannot reply to them 
all at once, but will do so in time. | 
am going to play fair, even though it will 
be somewhat strenuous.” 

We accord Mr. Wills the full measu:e 
of our sympathy. It is no light thing 
to have a postal card debt of such pro- 
portions clawing at the sensitive spots 
of one’s conscience. If it were not for 
the restraint that a certain sense of pa- 
triotism and loyalty imposes upon our 
impulses, we should almost be tempted 
to suggest, in a confidential undertone, 
the expedient of imprinting a stereo- 
typed shorthand message per rubber 
stamp! 

The very interesting and beautifully 
written letter Mr. 
Wills makes known his request contains 


shorthand in which 


a “Postcarditis” criticism which we are 
passing along in the hope that it may be 
the means of wresting still greater bene- 
We 
have 


fits from this exchange of cards. 
that 
corresponded in this way with writers 
of the system stand ready to endorse Mr. 


feel sure many others who 


Wills’ suggestion. He says in part: 

I think it would be a good plan if, when for- 
warding postal cards to others who live in for- 
eign parts of the world, writers would tell as 
much they can about the country in which 
they live: the population of their own particular 


as 





connected with it, such as the different indus- 
tries carried on there, etc. I know such infor- 
mation would be of intense interest to me. 
There are very few of my numerous correspond- 
ents who have given me any such information, 
the majority asking about this country but tell- 
ing me nothing about theirs 

It is funny that they all seem to think Aus- 
tralia is some wild, uncivilized country inhab- 
ited by cannibals. I only wish I could get some 
of them over here and show them what a beau- 


tiful country Australia really is! Of course, it 
has not a population anything like that of the 
United States, but its people are of the same 


blood, and above all, we are keeping it a “white 
Australia.” 


The state of Queensland will not, how- 
ever, go unrepresentéd in the directory 
of “Postcarditis” 
noted from the 
eight brand-new cases of infection 
As all of these 
have entered upon 


victims, for, as will be 
list of names, 
are 
are 


the 


current 


herein reported. 
students 
study only recently, it is hoped that 
especially be prompt 
opening up the exchange of cards, with 


who 
be- 
ginners will in 
a view to mutual profit. 

This month adds the following new 


names to our roll: 


R. Hochhalter, Williston, N 
Louis W. Waldorf, Western, 


Dak. 
Nebr. 


Miss M. Lillian Littlefield, Smithtown, N. H. 

W. A. Hunt, c/o W. G. Duncan Coal Co., Lu- 
zerne, Ky. 

Otto E. Wurm, Bonne Terre, Mo. 

L. H. Dorne, 201 West 14th Ave., Denver, 
Colo. 

Thomas O'’Carroll, Hampstead, Ashburton, 
New Zealand. 

Dora Briggs, 112 S. Second Ave., Marshall- 
town, Ia. 

Chas. A. Bittighofer, 360 Hoboken Ave., Jer- 
sey City, N. J. 

Leonetena Bjork, 867 Cass St., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Emma Mohs, 1607 S. Seventh St., Terre Haute, 
Ind. 

Lena Dybdahl, 2201 22d Ave., S., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Inga Sandbakken, 2125 E. 22d St., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

W. F. Weaks, Breck Ave., Richmond, Ky 

E. Riddell, Dargaville, Auckland, New Zea- 
land. 

Ethel Bohon, 1308 E. Jefferson St., Kirksville, 
Mo. 
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Cecilio Morales, Aduana Maritima, Progreso Hubert C. Elsner, Frasher St.. Wooloowin 
Yucatan, Mexico Brisbane, Queensland, Australia 
Cc. T. Danielson, c/o The First National Bank, Morris Willmington, Morris St., Albion, Bris- 
Argyle, Minn. bane, Queensland, Australia 
Anthony O’Brien, c/o Defiance Milling Co., G. N. Chambers, Norman St., Wooloowin 
Fortitude Valley Brisbane, Queensland, Aus- Brisbane, Queensland, Australia 
tralia. Philip C. Baines, Esq., “Phinella,” Bridge St., 
Stella Taylor, McLennon St., Wooloowin, Bris- Albion, Brisbane, Queensland, Australia. 
bane, Queensland, Australia. R. S. Wooten, Box 22, Batson, Texas 
Miss G. Barton, “Colston,” Baroona Hill, Mil- Linnette G. Beer, 217 Concert St., Keokuk, Ia 
ton, Brisbane, Queensland, Australia. Walter C. Bradford ‘9 Atwater St.. New 
Mrs. P. E. Walker, The Oaks, Montague Road Haven, Conn 
South Brisbane, Queensland, Australia Leah Sommer, 411 Main Ave., Passaic, N. J 


The Kerby Incident 


June issue of this mag- 
to 


regarding 


the 


azine we asked our readers 





express their views 
the so-called “Kerby Incident” in con- 
the 


quiry which recently figured so_promi- 


nection with Ballinger-Pinchot in- 


nently in the public press. Two prizes 
were offered for the best letters received 
not exceeding 500 words in length—one 
of ten dollars, the other of five dollars. 
[his announcement aroused so much in- 
terest and drew out such a large number 
of papers that it was impossible to ex- 
amine all of them in time for publica- 
tion of the results in the August issue, 
All of the papers 
have now been carefully considered and 


as originally intended. 
the decision as to their relative merit is 
ready for announcement. 

Before giving the successful discus- 
sions, however, it might be well to re- 
peat briefly, for the benefit of the many 
new readers coming to us this month, 
the essential facts of the case. Mr. Ker- 
by, in his capacity of stenographer in the 
Interior Department at Washington, be- 
came acquainted with certain facts detri- 
mental to the interests of his superior, 
Mr. Ballinger, which, however, he deem- 
ed it necessary and honorable to reveal 
to the Commission appointed in the Bal- 
linger-Pinchot investigation. Mr. Kerby 
admitted that, although he had made the 
disclosures from a sense of public duty, 


he would not have done so if he had not 
had the promise of other employment in 
the probable event of his dismissal from 
the service. 

In considering this matter there are, of 
course, a great many tempting side issues 
which one might profitably explore, but 
the two points of vital and paramount 
importance in connection with the dis 
cussion are, it seems to us, covered by 
to whom was 
to 
mediate superior, Mr. Ballinger, or to 


these two questions: first, 


Kerby actually responsible his im 
the government for whom he worked? 
And, second, what bearing on the case 
has his admission regarding “other em 
ployment” ? 

After a careful comparison of the dis 
cussions submitted by our readers, we 
have selected that of Mr. Raymond G. 
Buckley, Mount Holly, New Jersey, as 
the one entitled to first place, and that of 
Mr. Clarence R. Craig, Phoenix, Ari 
zona, as second best. Both of these pa- 
pers cover the most vital phases of the 
question in a clear, definite, and inter- 
esting way. They are quoted herewith 
in full. 

The Discussion That Won First Place 


extremely unwise for an em- 
ployee in a minor position to interfere in con- 
troversies in which his superior or employer is 
engaged, to the extent of practically taking the 
affair into his own hands The case in ques- 
tion, however, was one of considerable interest 
and importance to the nation, Kerby’s real em- 
ployer Further, Mr. Ballinger was ostensibly 


Ordinarily it is 
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courting a thorough investigation of his official 
acts, 

Having no inside information, the reader 
must accept the testimony. Kerby says that he 
knew Garfield's integrity “was being falsely 
attacked.” Knowing the facts, knowing that they 
were being perverted, knowing that the case 
was of great moment to the country, and, last- 
ly, knowing that he alone either could or would 
present the proper testimony, we can hardly see 
how a conscientious man could have kept silent. 
We may hear the argument that Kerby was 
not in® position to know the motives of his 
superior and therefore could not get the neces- 
sary viewpoint. It is possible that this is large- 
ly true; but the details of the investigation were 
made known to everybody by the press, and it 
is not likely that a man of Mr. Kerby’s appar- 
ent intelligence, a man through whose hands 
the entire correspondence had passed, would be 
unable to reach an approximately correct con- 
clusion, particularly when one considers the 
fact that he must have given the matter a great 
deal of earnest thought and consideration 

Now, in regard to Kerby’s’ securing 
promise of another position before making 
statement: - While it is not only natural, but 
proper and desirable, that a man on a com- 
paratively small salary should try to protect 
himself and his family, yet we must believe 
that if his evidence was important enough to 
be given at all, it should have been given in 
any case, even though he felt that it would 
mean the loss of his position. 

While it is inevitable that Mr. Ballinger 
should feel that Kerby was guilty of rank in- 
subordination and therefore merited dismissal, 
yet it is to be regretted that this and 
others like it, if any should arise, cannot be 
impartially judged and decided by some disin- 
terested official or officials. It is manifestly un- 


the 
his 


case 


fair, if Mr. Kerby was really acting for the 
best interests of the country, that he should be 
discharged from the service through the pique 
of his superior. 

We think it quite possible that Mr. Kerby 
could have used more tact in his methods of 
disclosure, but that, of course, is a point of 


minor importance.—Raymond G. Buckley. 


The Discussion That Won Second Place 


In your June number you express a 
have your readers state their views in 
to the action of Mr. F. M. Kerby, an 
of the United States Government, in revealing 
to the Ballinger-Pinchot Investigating Com- 
mittee certain facts, detrimental to his superior 
officer, but essential to justice. In the light or 
the facts stated in your editorial, I consider 
the action commendable, but can justify neither 
the method employed nor the spirit displayed 
by Mr. Kerby. 

A person entering the civil service is in no 
sense deprived of citizenship. He is, further, 
a public officer and an employee of the people. 
Though it is true that a stenographer is a con- 
fidential employee and that even the Govern- 
ment may have legitimate secrets, our premise 
deciares the revelation a requirement of justice, 
even though a detriment to the superior officer 
Under no circumstances should an employee of 
the people be the tool of any one, even a supe- 
rior officer, for personal ends. Republican gov- 


wish to 
regard 
employee 


ernment demands the co-operation of all citi- 
zens in securing and establishing justice. If 
one individual neglects his duty, the Govern- 





ment is to that extent a failure It is a fund- 
amental principle of common law that it is 
a fraud to conceal a fraud If, therefore, a 


kind was 
was Mr. 


fraud of any 
the people, it 


being perpetrated upon 
Kerby’s duty, as one in- 
formed, to reveal the facts and, as a citizen, 
discharge his honorable obligation to the coun- 
try. The Investigating Committee had been ap- 


pointed by competent authority to ascertain the 
truth in the matter under consideraion Any 
citizen conversant with the facts in the case 


would have been slighting his duty had he 
concealed them. 

The method employed by Mr. Kerby was not 
proper, nor could it do otherwise than bring 
upon him criticism and dismissal. A wiser and 
more commendable course would have been for 


him to have secured positive evidence, arranged 
this evidence in proper and convincing form, 
and presented the matter (in writing) to his 
superior, with the statement (also in writing) 
that, if the facts furnished were not presented 
to the Committee by that superior officer on or 


before a specified hour, he himself, as a citizen 
of the United States, would consider it his duty 
to do so. 

His own confession, to the effect that he 
could not have made this revelation had he not 
been promised other employment should his 


action cost him his position, convicts Mr. Kerby 
of a lack of true patriotism The man whose 
love of country is not as strong as his desire 
to hold his position has patriotism of a decid- 
edly doubtful quality. 

Granting the truth of the 
had the method been the 
one and the patriotism of the man not been 
clouded by unwillingness to sacrifice his posi- 
tion for his duty to the country, Mr. Kerby’s ac- 
tion would have been above criticism by fair- 
minded and impartial observers Clarence R 
Craig. 


revelation 
accepted 


made, 
and fair 


There was another answer submitted 
which, although neglecting, in our judg- 
ment, to take up the points most imme- 
diately involved, gives such a valuable 
exposition of certain phases of the mat- 
ter that we have decided to publish it in 
full and award it a special prize of a 
two-year subscription to the Gregg Writ- 
er. This answer was contributed by 
Miss Grace Frost Embry, Washington, 
D. C. We trust that 
give it a very careful reading, as its clear 
statement of the facts will be of assist- 


our readers will 


ance to them in formulating a personal 
opinion regarding Mr. Kerby’s action. 


The Discussion That Won Third Place 

In response to the invitation extended through 
the June issue of the Writer, I venture to ex 
press my views concerning the Kerby incident 
in the Ballinger-Pinchot controversy. 

I know none of the participants in this dis- 
pute. I have, however, followed carefully the 
testimony taken during the entire investigation, 
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and as to the propriety of Mr. Kerby’s state- 
nent and his justification in making it I hold a 
decided opinion 

The publicity 
reason of his 
msidered as purely 
can in any 


which came to Mr. Kerby by 
disclosure may be 
Whether it 


“asset” is 


sensational 
incidental 

regarded as an 
To my mind it is a neg 


sense be 
i debatable question 
ligible feature. 
As to the act 
cessity nor its 
without a ful 
circumstances which 
In Mr. Kerby’s case 
stances were many, and 
to illustrate my view, I 
Attorney Brandeis 

had made repeated efforts to have produced be- 
fore the Committee a copy of a memorandum 
which he knew had prepared in the In- 
Department and which he regarded as 


neither its ne- 
fairly be judged 
appreciation of the immediate 
contributed to that act 
contributing circum- 
most compelling, and 
group them as follows 


however 
propriety can 


itself 


these 
Glavis) 


(counsel for 


been 


terior 


immediately pertinent to the inquiry In these 
efforts he had failed 

2 Mr. Ballinger, in his testimony, had de 
nied the existence of such a memorandum 

Mr. Lawler, who actually had dictated 

the memorandum to Mr. Kerby, entered a simi- 
lar denial 

4 At this point all testimony concerning 
the memorandum was closed and Attorney 
Brandeis informed Mr. Kerby that apparently 


he would be given no opportunity to rebut this 
testimony and that as a consequence it would 
zo into the record undisputed 

What, then, was the situation of Kerby? He 
knew that the desired memorandum really ex- 
isted; that its production before the Commit- 
tee had purposely been avoided, and he had 
heard both Mr. Ballinger and Mr. Lawler de- 
ny that such a memorandum had ever been 
prepared jeyond this, Mr. Kerby was con- 
fronted with the fact that he would not be 
permitted to testify In this situation, there 
fore, it was incumbent upon him either to ac- 
quiesce in sworn statements which he knew 
were fals« or to correct those false state- 
ments by speaking the truth He did the latter, 
and in doing so he not only established the 
existence of the mysterious and much-denied 
memorandum, but its actual, physical produc 


tion before the Committee was speedily ac- 
complished As a reasonable opportunity to 
testify had been denied Mr. Kerby, a public 
statement was the most natural medium for re- 
butting the misleading testimony of his “supe- 
riors.” And I, for one, think that such rebut- 
tal was timely, proper, and most EFFECTIVE 


Grace Frost Embyi 


\lthough the general tone of the com- 
ment in the from our 
readers was friendly to Mr. Kerby, an 


letters received 
average of one out of five took a distinctly 
unfavorable view. It should be remarked, 
however, that practically all of those 
who branded his action as absolutely un- 
justifiable did so on the premise that 
Mr. Kerby was directly responsible to 


his superior, and entirely left out of con- 


sideration the important fact that Kerby, 


as a government employee, owed fealty 


first of all to the general interests of the 


country at large. Some extracts from 


one of these adverse criticisms, contrib 
uted by Mr. Theodore G. Kuhnel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., are quoted herewith: 

A stenographer's first 
be to treat all information or Knowledge ob 
tained while acting in the capacity of stenog- 
rapher, or after leaving the employ of said of- 


and last duty should 


fice, as strictly confidential While acting in 
the capacity of stenographer he enjoys the full 
confidence of his employer, and to betray this 
confidence is not only detrimental to his own 
welfare, but at the same time highly dishon- 
orable from an ethical point of view 


Mr. Kerby, in betraying the confidence of 
his chief, has encroached upon the rights of his 
position as stenographer and has established a 
precedent which, if followed by stenographers 
generally, would make the employment of a 
stenographer a hazardous undertaking. In 
my opinion his act has been detrimental to the 
stenographic profession in genéral, and has had, 
and will have, a far-reaching and damaging ef- 


a * **s 
Kerby’s action was rendered more dishon- 
orable and repugnant by the promise of pe- 


cuniary recompense for his action in the shape 
of a better position, probably at an increase of 
salary. 

As space is limited, the publication of 
interesting extracts from other answers 
received and from newspaper editorials, 


is deferred until next month. 


“Slothful students,” said Reynolds, 
“are always talking of the prodigious 
progress they would make if they could 
but have the advantage of being taught 
by some particular master. Such are to 
be told that after rudiments 
passed, very little of can be 
taught by others. The most skillful mas- 
ter can do little than put into 


the hands cf his scholar the end of the 


the are 


our art 
more 


clue by which he must conduct himself.” 
This is a truth which is not confined to 
painting. The whole Science of Educa- 
tion, it has been admirably said, con- 
sists in teaching others to teach them- 


selves. 
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Conducted by Lilian M. Belfield, 
for this department should be addressed. 


151 Wabash 


St Ohe 
Sign Of Ghe 


uestion Mark 


Ave., Chicago, to whom all communications 


Fifty cents is given each month for the best answer received on each question, and an 


additional 50c for the best answer of the month. 


Subscribers may send in answers to as 


many of the questions as they desire, but need not necessarily answer all the questions in 


any one number 
full name and address of the contributor. 


Answers to the questions in this issue must be 
Readers are invited to submit 


be published in the November number 
swered in these columns 


An Introductory Paragraph 
Aa © detest formality——and an in- 
}) troductory paragraph is usual- 
ly the very essence of formal- 
ity—but there really does seem to be a 
call for some little word of greeting to 
all the new question-askers and question- 
answerers who will enter the service of 
the Sphinx with this, the first issue of 
the new volume. At least, we are opti- 
mistic enough to hope that they will en- 
ter that service, for the acquisition of 
more active members is one of the most 
pressing needs of the hour. The present 
band of faithful, out-and-out “Markers” 
is disgracefully small, and we don’t mind 
telling that fact in Gath or publishing it 
in the streets of Askelon. We go on the 
theory that unless you advertise your 
needs there is small chance of their ever 
being fulfilled. 

As announced last month, this depart- 
ment will in future be open to the dis- 
cussion of questions on almost any mat- 
that definite 


promise of interest to the general run of 


ter under the sun has a 


our readers. Both newcomers and old 


subscribers should remember that ques- 


Each answer should be written on a separate sheet and signed with the 


in our hands by November 1, and will 
questions to be an- 


tions are wanted just as much as an- 


swers. Furthermore, no one is to stay 


the discussions from a_ feeling 


that he is unable to express himself in 


sufficiently good English for publication. 


out of 


If you have authoritative information or 
a worth-while idea in connection with 
any of the questions, jot it down in the 
first words that come to you and trust to 
the “QO. M.” editor and her blue pencil 
to fix it all up nicely before it goes to the 
printer—if any finishing touches are re- 
quired. That blue pencil of hers has a 
penchant for violent exercise, anyway! 
We look forward, then, to seeing a 
goodly parade of new names—besides all 
the old ones—in the “Question Mark” 


mail from now on. 


A Reader Protests 
Referring to the discussion of question 
No. 47 in the August issue, Mr. Irving 
V. Cobleigh, Burlington, Vt., contributes 


the following observations : 

What percentage of the letters you receive are 
superscribed in accordance with the “Model 
Form of Address for Letters” issued by the 
Postal Department, and reprinted on page 692 
of the August Gregg Writcr? 
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In ome particular that form accords with 
neither theory nor practice. Its imaginary 
oblique line of indentation at the left is irreg- 
ular, the address being so spaced as to leave a 
regular oblique imaginary line at the right-hand 
end of the lines. While this may be all right 
for the printer, it is absurd for typewritten or 
longhand superscriptions. 

Some books on correspondence are not specific 
in defining indentations; others are. Whether 
defined or not, their practice is uniform, being 
illustrations of the following rule from “English 
Correspondence”: “The first line consists of the 
name and title of the person addressed, and 
should be placed about the middle of the en- 
velope. When there must be four lines, the first 
one should, of course, be placed a little higher 
than when only three lines are used. The first 
line closes with a comma, the second line begins 
farther to the right and ends with a comma, the 
third line begins still farther to the right (by 
the same distance), and is followed in like man- 
ner by the fourth, many lines are used. 
This makes the slant such that all beginnings of 
the lines would just touch a straight line slant- 
ing down from left to right.” 

It does not appear to us that such an im- 
practical “model” as that circulated by the Post 
Office Department would be a desirable one for 
display in our schoolroom! 


if so 


Witness for the defense may now take 
the stand. 


Legality of Shorthand Signatures 
51. Are shorthand signatures legal? 
the dis- 


cussion of this question, all but one of 


Seven readers entered into 
whom answered the question in the af- 
firmative. The that 
submitted by Mr. Wm. Harry Montgom- 


Oklahoma City, Okla., 


banner answer is 


ery, who is 


especially qualified to speak authorita- 


tively on the subject by reason of his be- 
ing a full-fledged attorney. 


It is generally conceded that exactly what 
constitutes a “Signature’’ has never been reduc- 
ed to a judicial formula, but it has usually been 
regarded that whatever is intended as a signa- 
ture is valid signing, no matter how imperfect, 
or unfinished, or fantastic, or illegible, or even 
false the separate characters or symbols used 
may be. 

Sheenan vs. Kearney 
42; 57 Am. St. Rep 
Estate, 148 Pa. 55; 23 Atl. 
St. Rep. 805.) 

Further, in the case of Burgess vs. 
44 Neb. 16; 62 N. W. 242, it was held that 
where the handwriting of a letter has been 
identified as that of one of the parties to the 
action, it is, if otherwise competent and relevant, 
admissible in evidence, though the signature is 
denied by the party charged with writing it. 


(Miss.) 21 South. 41, 
39, (Citing In re Plate’s 
1038; 33 Am. 


Burgess, 


In conclusion, although a careful search of the 
authorities fails to reveal a directly in 
point, I feel confident that the consensus of opin- 
ion of bench and bar would show that a short- 
hand signature, intended as such, would be per- 
fectly valid, for the reason that no particular 
form of signature is required, provided it is 
adopted as the signature of the person intended 
Landes (Iowa) 117 Nw. 22) 
A signature of a person in his own proper per 
sonal handwriting is not required. (Porter v 
R. J. Boyd Paving & Const. Co., 214 Mo. 1; 
112 Sw. 235.) For example, a signature may 
be made by a rubber stamp (Union Cent. Life 
Washburn (Ala.) 4 8S. 475.) 

Therefore, if a shorthand signature be adopted, 
it would, in my opinion, be entirely valid, but 
would, of course, be subject to the rules of 
evidence, and if contested in court it would be 
incumbent upon the party claiming by or under 
it, or upon the party denying its authenticity, as 
the case might be, to the burden of proof 
ind preperly identify such signature. 


case 


(Cummings vs 


Ins. Co. vs 


issume 


Some interesting definitions of a legal 
signature are quoted from different au- 
thorities. Mr. Clarence R. Craig, Phoe 
nix, Ariz., gives the following from the 
Century Dictionary: “The initials, the 
first or family name by which one is 
known, or the mark or sign of the cross 
and the like, if affixed by the person for 
Mr. 


from 


that purpose, is a legal signature.” 
Gruhlke, Seattle, 
the American and English Encyclopedia 


Ray C quotes 


of Law: “A signature consists both of 
the act of writing the party’s name and 
of the intention of thereby finally au 
thenticating the instrument.” 

An interesting comment in this con- 
nection is offered by Mr. Fred R. Aus 
tin, New York City: 


like 
legal, it is 


a pencil signature on 
inadvisable. 
practice of signing 
would soon receive 
effect that 


It would seem that 
a check, while perfectly 
If a business man made a 
his checks in lead pencil, he 
a gentle hint from his bank to the 
signatures in ink would be preferable 

It may be of interest to note in this connec- 
tion that a bank in Pittsburg has adopted the 
thumb-mark system, made famous by Mark 
Twain in his “Pudd’nhead Wilson.” When a de 
positor desires to open an account and is unable 
to sign his name legibly, he is handed a neat 
little slide, about the size of the lens in an eye- 
glass, upon which he is requested to impress his 
thumb. Then he is instructed that when he 
wishes to draw a check all he needs to do is to 
“sign” his name by impressing his thumb on the 
lower right-hand corner of the check. Of course, 
the body of the check will have to be filled out 
by some one else, but as far as the signature is 
concerned the bank will accept his thumb-mark, 
seeing that no two thumb-marks are alike. 
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As Regards Two Titles 
2 Please discuss the use of the title “Mr.” 
1 connection with a title of business, as in the 
lowing form of address 
Mr. John Jones, Manager, 
Swift, Thompson, Howe & Co., 
Seattle, Wash 


\ very full and helpful answer to 


question No. 52 has been contributed by 
Mr. O. W. Campbell, Atchison, Kans., 
to whom the award has been adjudged. 
His clearly-worded explanation reads as 


follows: 

It is correct in an address to use a title of 
ivility in connection with a title denoting the 
official connection of a person with a firm or 
reanization; therefore, the use of “Mr.” in the 

mple given is correct. 

It is incorrect, however, to use two titles with 
1 person's name when both those titles are con 
ferred upon the addressee by virtue of his per- 
onal attainments, or when they are titles that 
ire due him as a matter of civility: or where 
me of the titles is one of civility and the other 
lenotes a degree For instance, it would be in- 
orrect to address 

Mr. J. W. Howe, Esq 
or 
White, D. D 
or 
White, D. D 


Mr. A. M 
Dr. A. M 


With the exception of those of business, no 
other titles should be used in connection with 
one of civility It is, however, permissible to 
ise more than one title denoting degrees, but it 
is not considered good form to use a title lower 
han that of A. B (Bachelor of Arts) 

In the example given in the question, John 
Jones has the title of Manager of Swift, Thomp- 
Howe & Co. only by virtue of his connec- 
tion with that firm in the capacity of manager ; 
remove him from that position, and the title is 
no longer his In the cases of the titles A. M., 
Ph. D., and similar ones, no matter what the 
eccupation of the person holding such title is 
whether he be vice-president, manager, or hold 
iny other official position with a firm or or- 
ganization—he is nevertheless the holder of the 
titles of Master of Arts, Doctor of Philosophy, 
et cetera. . 

A further distinction is that the latter titles, 
ind those of civility, are irrevocable, while those 
of manager, vice-president, and the like, are not, 
but vary with the position held by a person in 
an organization. 


son, 


One observation of Mr. Craig’s might 


be added to good advantage: 

In the address given, the word “Manager” is 
strictly a part of the second portion of the ad- 
Expanded, the address means, “This let- 
ter is for Mr. John Jones, who is the manager 
for Swift, Thompson, Howe & Co., of Seattle, 
Wash.” 


dress. 


A statement we find in Bound Vol. \ 
of Correct English is to the point in con- 
nection with Mr. Craig’s remark: 


Place the official title. when long, on the line 
below the name. Thus 

Mr. James 8S. Smith, 

Department Manager, U. 8 
Chicago, Ii! 

Mr. B. H. Brown, 

President, U. S. Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Tl! 

Although many persons write the title imme- 
diately after the name of the addressee even in 
the case of a lengthy article, it will readily be 
seen that the second forms are better, for the 
reason that the title of “Manager,” for example, 
is not separated from the name of that which is 
managed. 


Mfg. Co., 


Good answers were also received from 
John E. Garrity, Pittsburg, and from Joy 
Tait. 


The Chest Method of Telephoning 

53 I was told the other day that one can 
telephone just as well by holding the mouth- 
piece of the "phone against the chest and speak- 
ing in an ordinary tone, as if one talked into the 
transmitter as usual Is this true, and if so, 
how do you explain the process? Also, “what's 
the use?” 


We do not know when we have re- 
ceived a better set of answers than came 
And 


and em- 


in in response to question No. 53. 


all who wrote were so earnest 


phatic in their replies to the concluding 
query, “What’s the use?” that we feel 
their gladden the 
hearts of the energetic band who are 
waging war against the public disease- 
spreaders. The prize-winning answer is 
again contributed by Mr. O. W. Camp- 


bell, Atchison, Kans. : 


Sound is produced by undulations 
of the air. These undulations are produced by 
the vibration of some body In the case of the 
voice these vibrations are produced by the action 
of a column of air on the vocal cords. Vibra- 
tions may be communicated to bodies by contact 
of these bodies with the vibrating mechanism 
The vibrations produced by the column of air on 
the vocal cords are communicated to the chest 
and by contact of the chest with the mouth- 
piece to the telephone transmitter, and, in turn, 
through the medium of the wires, to the receiver 
at the other end. 

“What's the Well, here in Kansas, 
where the pubiic drinking cup is barred, but the 
cuspidor compulsory, one’s mind reverts (in the 
case of the native, apparently, through habit; 
in that of the stranger through various incon- 
veniences suffered that his health may be pre- 
served) to the never-ending cry, SANITATION! 
And when one comes to consider the many dan- 
gers of infection through the medium of the 


sure words would 


It is true. 


use?” 
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elephone moutl ect ncreased to so 


telephone 


extent in the 
is at least food for thougl! n the 


gested. 

The following readers deserve special 
mention for the excellent answers they 
submitted: Agnes T. Carr, Woburn, 
Mass.; W. R. Burdett, Irvington, N. J.; 
Lola Jones, Weiser, Idaho, and Clarence 


R. Craig. 


“Beg” in Business Letters 
{ Is it good form” to use the word “beg’’ 
in busines etters for instanc in such ex- 
pressior t r ipt,”’ 
We beg to rer 


All of the 


agreed that the expressions 


answers to this question 
“beg to ac 
remain,” are “good 


knowledge,” “beg t 


form” t the extent of being correct 


grammatically ; but with only one excep- 
tion they all branded the term as a hack- 
neyed business letter phrase that is rap 
discriminating 
lait 


idly being discarded by 
Mr. 


it, “Such phrases are 


correspondents. As expresses 


not strictly busi 


nesslike, for they serve only to kill time, 
and time is a very important factor to all 
business men. More and more are busi 


ness letters co! » say only what is 


ning t 


necessary to make a good, clean, com 


plete expression of thought.”” The most 
this point of 
Weiser, 
this 


interesting exposition of 


Jones, 


view is that of Miss Lola 
Idaho, 


question : 


who receives ; ‘Ize on 


word “beg” in 
acknowledge 
and 


business 


It is not goo torm use the 
expressions beg to 
“beg to say simply a 
meaningless word that crept into 
correspondence ye more example of what has 
been well called ommercial jargon.” It is not 
necessary to beg permission te acknowledge re- 
ceipt of a letter or check, to give information 
that has perhaps been asked for, or to continue 
business relations If a firm has 
the point of continuance of 
ness, a stronger 
word than 
By cutting out all hackneyed and 
words, the correspondence of the business world 
would be rendered more and 
grammatical It would save the stenog 
rapher much valuable time now spent in rear- 


such 
useless 


h 
mas 


really come to 


begging for a busi- 
and perhaps a more conciliatory 
“bez”’ is needed 

unnecessary 
vastly logical 


also 
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ilting 


superfluou 


ranging long, unbalanced sentences res 


from the uSsé of I entional nd 


that 
Carl B 


from a 


serve only to obs e the 


Myers, Red Oak, Ia., 


; 


recent issue oT ( Ct 


sen se 


phrase 
Mr. 


quotes 


such expressior : heg to acknowledges: 
of the 6t and in reply to 
state now regarded by 


letter wrt r ilmost as objec 


youl favor 
same would 
the up-to-date 
tionable as the o time ¢ +S or “T take my 


in hand,” etc. 


We 


disposed of with t 


pen 


once saw the point scornfully 


1 
' 
I 


s trenchant phrase: 


“Business men are honorable, self-sup 
porting merchants, not beggars!” 

From all of which it 
the humble old periphrase, 
you will find a special phrase form in 
every text-book 


ket, is headed for the rubbish heap, with 


that 
which 


iS evident 
for 


shorthand on the mar 


a score of other overworked and mean 


ingless once regarded as 


expressions 
flourishes to the art of the ac 


So slight 


necessary 
writer. 
! 


complished letter 
thing is popularity 

Interesting discussions of the ques 
in addition to those 
McLen 
Zucal, 
New 


and Clar 


tion were received, 


already mentioned, from J. C 
nan, Paxton, Fla. ; 
Roswell, Ohio; H 

ark, N. J.; John E 


a + aS 
ence R. Craig. 


Lawrence B. 
W. 


Garrity, 


Sharwell, 


Relative Frequency of Letters 


In the average specimen of prose compo 
sition consisting, say, of 1,000 letters, what is 
the relative nurnber of times each of the letters 
of the alphabet will occur? 

We hardly expected the very generous 
response that was accorded to this ques 
tion, which is purely technical in nature 
However, 


and not especially thrilling. 


our expectations happened to be all 
wrong, for a fairly large number of con 
tributors took time to make the specia! 
calculations required Some, indeed, 
went to the trouble of basing their obset 


vations on even a larger number of let 
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ters than the 1,000 stipulated, for the 
purpose of securing a more accurate ap- 
proximation. With several such careful- 
ly prepared estimates to choose among, 
it was fairly difficult to fix upon the win- 
ner, but it was finally decided that Mr. 
Clarence R 


slightly the better of it in interest and 


Craig, Phoenix, Ariz., had 

learness. The accompanying cut has 

been reproduced direct from his paper. 
The 


ompositior.,”” {s 


compiling the 


expression “average specimen of 
necessarily somewhat indefinite 
following table, I used for the 
lumn headed “Bible” a part of 

chapter of Job; the next col- 


prose 


in a group of a thou- 
can be determined 
case, of course, simply by moving the 
point one place to the left The last 
is given matter of interest only, and 

part of the answer to this 


character occurs 
The per 


times the 
sand le 


in each 


tters ntage 
decimal 
column as a 
is not intended as a 


question 
Mr. 


land, 


Francis C. Foxall, London, Eng- 


thorough and 
the 


that gave Mr. Craig’s discussion a close 


submitted a very 


scientific ci msideration of subject 


In the course of his 
Mr. 


race for first place. 


interesting exposition, Foxall re- 
marks: 

But 
erve is i 


or compile 


this exhaustive calculation will not 
definite basis upon which to criticise 
a shorthand for many other 


even 


system 





:Shakee-: 





54 
24 
10 
18 
1 
10 : 
= 


1 
21 
9 
14 
2 
26 
¢) 


a 
B 
Cc 
BD 
E 
F 
G 
K 
I 
J 
K 
L 
¥ 
N 
0 
P 
g 
R 
U 
y 
¥ 
Y 
Y 
Z 


57 
$3 
04 
26 
8 
18 
0 
28 
0 


7 -busyssenedis.... 
: General : Initial 


63.70 
51,40 
104.00 
56.00 
37.70 
43.00 
29.50 
34.20 
41.80 
7.60 
5.20 
33.00 
47.70 
16.90 
22.80 
89.20 
6.40 
33.40 
132.50 
63.40 
25.30 
19.10 
31.30 
. 40 
2.50 
2,00 


77.60 
12.70 
29.90 
41.80 
106.60 
25.20 
17.90 
57.60 
75.10 
5.90 
9.40 
38.40 
29,00 
71.50 
71.70 
17.90 
5.30 
56.30 
72.50 
82.10 
31.€0 
16.90 
20,30 
4.90 
19.60 
2.30 


58.50 
56.25 
105.00 
24.50 
8.50 
19.00 
1.00 
21.75 
0,00 





iTotal: 1000 1000 2000 


1000 


: :~ 1000.90 


1000,00 1000, 90 


. 
r 





TABLE SHOWING RELATIVE FREQUENCY OF 


mn was derived from a selection found in the 
July number of the Gregg Writer; the figures 
n the third column come from Bmerson’s essay 
n “History;” and the fourth column data are 
made up from Shakespeare’s “Falstaff and the 
Prince.” TI average of these four actual 
uunts is also given. The last two columns, 
eaded “Encyclopedia,”” were compiled from a 
table in the New International Encyclopedia, 
which in connection with the table, states that 
the figures given represent conclusions based on 


1e 


he experience of printers 

It is interesting to make comparisons between 
lifferent figures in the tabulated statement. 
Each number given indicates the number of 


LeTret 
consideration; such as the 
number of ascending, descending and forward 
lines, blends, simple strokes for double 
letters, powerful prefixes and terminations, nat- 
ural and abbreviating principles, absence of ar- 
bitrary devices, etc 


things would claim 


curves 


It was the recognition of the fact that 
the comparative frequency of letters did 
not furnish a scientific basis for the con- 
struction of a shorthand alphabet that in 
spired the marvelously effective alphabet 
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we use—the recognition of the now fa- 
mous truth that ‘the letter 
or .a shorthand character is determined 


value of a 


by its combination with other letters or 
characters.” That quotation is from an 
exceedingly the 
front part of your text-book, which is 


interesting article in 
recommended for thoughtful reading in 
connection with the question we are just 
now discussing. 

Among others whose answers to ques- 
tion No. 55 deserve special commenda- 
tion are Miss E. Stephenson, Sheffield, 
England; Charles E. Beachley, Middle- 
town, Md.; Bessie E. Evans, Winona, 
Minn.; H. W. Sharwell, Joy Tait, Carl 
B. Myers, and Edith L. Burdett. 


The Best Answers 
Mr. O. W. Campbell, Atchison, Kans., 
is the reader to whom the special prize 
the month is 
For many, many months he 


for the best answers of 


awarded. 
has been one of our most dependable 
sources of information; we should like 
to see his good example widely imi- 
tated! 


Referred for Answer 


l A, B and X are stenographers in the same 
office—A and B being young ladies, and X 
“a mere man.” Z, their employer, finding that 
there must be some stenographic work per- 
formed every Sunday morning, requires X to 
report and do it Sometimes he is kept at the 
office only fifteen minutes, sometimes three or 
four hours; but in any event the freedom and 
sanctity of the day are spolied for him A and 
B being ladies, X is placed in a rather delicate 
position when it comes to suggesting another 
arrangement that will be fair to all concerned 
In the opinion of your readers, what action 
should X take in this matter? Having entered 
the business world, should not A and B “take 
turns” with X in doing this extra work, thus 
distributing the burden? 


2 One of our stenographers had occasion to 
write, “We are to-day O. K’ing your bills,” and 
asked for advice as to the proper form of the 
participle. I held that the spelling as given 


here was correct, but others in the office 
thought it should be written “O. King” or “O. 
K'ng.” Will you please settle this question 
through the question department of the Gregg 
Writer? 

Also, what is 


the correct possessive form of 
the abbreviation “Co.’’? 


3. What is the best method of making more 
than one tissue copy of a letter at a time? 


4. I wonder if some one can tell me what 
ails my machine and what to do to cure it 
When unused for a day or two, or in the morn- 
ing after a very cold winter night, it absolutely 
refuses to run properly. It sticks; half a dozen 
letters fall in the place; and sometimes 
the space-bar fails to work properly It is only 
six or seven years old; I have been using it a 
year, and it was put in thorough repair last 
fall. I clean it almost daily, and am certain it 
does not have too much oil 


Same 


5 What and where is the information which 
shows that the greatest homily ever delivered 
“The Sermon on the Mount’’—and some of the 
discourses of the apostie Paul, were reported 
stenographically by St. Luke? This assertion 
was made recently by Mr. E. N. Miner, in one 
of his lectures on “The History of Shorthand,” 
in which he incidentally referred to the works 
of one Smith. 


Binding The Gregg Writer 


you have your copies of the 


? 


Gregg Writer bound every year: 
Why not take the twelve num- 
bers constituting the last volume to a lo- 
cal bindery shop and ask for a quotation 
You 


them bound in a neat cloth binding for 


on the job? can probably have 


as little as half a dollar—perhaps less, if 


two or three of your friends add their 


orders to yours—and afterward you will 
have for all time, and in easily accessible 
form, a comprehensive reference work 
to which you will go time and time again 
for information concerning the techni 
calities of your profession. 

Have the Index given at the end of 
the August issue bound in the front of 
the 
are distinct from the body of the maga- 


volume. As the advertising pages 
zine, they can either be bound up with 
the rest of the magazine or omitted from 
the volume and merely filed away in an 
future reference. 


ordinary folder for 
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By Frederick R. Austin, 1123 Broadway, 
department should be addressed. 


Hees 
‘eee 


i} | 
4 . 


we 


New York, to whom all communications for this 


Foreword 


EFORE taking 
tion of the various examinations 


up the descrip- 

which are given by the different 
civil service commissions, we will discuss 
briefly the organization of the govern- 
ment, from a “civil service” 
In the first place, it should be under- 
“merit 


viewpoint. 


stood that the civil service or 
system” idea has grown to such an ex- 
tent that there four distinct 


branches of government 


are now 
service, all of 
which will receive due attention in these 
columns; namely, federal, state, county, 


and municipal. By far the most impor- 
tant is the federal service. The govern- 
ment of the United States may be divid- 
ed into three establishments—civil, mili- 
tary, and naval. It is also divided 
three distinct branches, each independ- 
the legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial. The largest number 
of positions are found in the executive 
branch of the civil establishment of the 
federal government, and these positions, 
generally referred to 
“classified service,” we will first consider. 


into 


ent of the other- 


as being in the 


Classes of Examinations 


There are two distinct classes of ex- 
aminations given by the U. S. Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, known respectively as 
The regular 


‘ 


“regular” and “special.” 
examinations are held twice a year, in 
the spring and fall. The special exam- 
inations are held only when vacancies 
arise. In the ordinary clerical positions 
so many eligibles are required that it is 
hold semi-annual 


the names of 


deemed advisable to 
examinations and enter 
those attaining an eligible grade on reg- 


isters kept for this Then, 
when a vacancy arises, the names of the 
three highest on the list are certified to 


selects one, 


purpose. 


the appointing officer, who 
the others being restored to the register. 
In the case of positions requiring special 
qualifications, are held 
only when a vacancy arises, as the num- 
ber of eligibles required is too small to 
warrant holding regular examinations. 
Some of the best positions in the service 


are filled through these special examina- 


examinations 
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much better 


Also, 


chance of obtaining an appointment, as 


tions, there is a 
the number of persons receiving notice 
and consequently presenting themselves 
for examination is much smaller than in 
the case of a regular examination, which 
is usually widely announced through the 


press and by printed matter sent out by 


the Civil Service Commission. 
shall 


regarding these special examinations. 


Later on we have more to say 


How to Obtain Application Blanks 

For convenience in handling its work, 
the Commission has divided the country 
into twelve civil service districts, each in 
charge of a secretary, to whom applica- 
tions for printed matter should be made. 
The completed forms must be filed at 
Washington, but it saves time to obtain 
printed matter from the nearest district 
headquarters, which are located in the 
following New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Atlanta, Cin- 
Paul, St. Louis, 
and § 


cities : Boston, 
cinnati, Chicago, St. 
New Orleans, Denver, San Fran- 
cisco. Those desiring to take the exam- 
ination for entrance to the Departmental 
which embraces positions on 
“the mainland” of the United States, 
should ask for Forms 304 and 1424; 
those having the Isthmian Canal service 
in view will need Forms 304 and 1424, 
and must execute the medical certificate, 
which is seldom required for positions in 


service, 


the Departmental service. If a position 
in the Philippines is desired, Forms 2 
and 1424 will be needed, and the medi- 


cal certificate must also be furnished. 


Examinations for Stenographers 
As the readers of the Gregg Writer 
are more particularly interested in the 


examinations for stenographic positions, 
we will in this issue describe briefly this 


examination. There are five forms of 


examinations for stenographers and 


typewriters: Stenographer only; Type- 


writer only; Stenographer and Type- 


writer combined—all in what is known 


as the Departmental Service; Stenog 
rapher and Typewriter combined, Isth- 
mian Canal Service; and Stenographer 
combined, Philippine 


and Typewriter 


Service. By filing separate applications 
an applicant may take any form of ex 
amination for the Departmental Service 
and either one or both of the combined 
forms for the Philippine and Isthmian 
Services. 


Canal In any case, only one 


examination is taken, the examination 


papers being separately assembled for 
each class of service; if eligibility is at 
tained, the name of the successful appli- 
cant is entered on all three registers. 
The application must in each case set 
forth distinctly branch of the 


service the applicant desires to enter, and 


which 


whether he wishes to take the combined 
or separate form of examination. 


Subjects of Examination 

The Commission in all of its examina- 
tions uses the relative weight feature, 
i.e., the subjects that will be most need- 
ed in the work the applicant will do 
when he enters the service are graded 
the highest, while those that are com- 
but 


little in making up the average grade at- 


paratively unimportant count for 


tained. The following are the subjects 


of the examination for stenographers, 
with relative weights based on a scale 
of 100: 
Stenographer Only 

Stenography 

Copying rough draft 

Penmanship 

Report writing 

Arithmetic 


Total 
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Typewriter Only 
draft 2 
spacing 30 


Copying rough 
Copying and 
Copying plain 
Penmanship 10 
Report writing 10 
Arithmetic 10 

Total 100 

Typewriter Combined 
.66 2-3% 
.33 1-3% 


100% 


copy 20 


Stenographer and 
Stenographer examination 
Typewriter examination 


Total 
Age Limits 
In order to secure persons who have 
had some experience in business life, it 
has been found advisable to fix the fol- 
lowing age limits: Departmental service, 
18 years or over; Isthmian Canal serv- 
ice, 20 to 45 years; Philippine service, 18 
to 40 years. 
The Stenography Test 
In a recent series of examinations, 
845 persons applied for the stenographer 
only examination, out of which number 


? 


only 196 passed—less than 25 per cent, 


or one out of four. The cause for so 
many failures is due mainly to the lim- 
ited stenographic vocabulary and defi- 
cient general education of the applicants, 
rather than inability to write shorthand 


at the speed required by the Commis- 


sion. The test given consists of an ex- 
> 


ercise of about 250 words selected from 
some speech or other similar material 
containing no technical matter, which the 
applicant is required to write at the rate 
of 80, 100, 120, or 140 words a minute, 
as he may choose to select. For a cor- 
rect transcript of the 140 word dictation 
100 per cent is given; for the 120 word 
rate, 90 per cent; for the 100 word tes;, 
80 per cent; and for the minimum rate 
of 80 words a minute, 70 per cent. Each 
failure to follow the matter dictated in 
making a transcript will be charged 
from 1 to 5 points against the applicant, 
according to its seriousness, and deduct- 
ed from a possible 100 per cent. 


The following exercise, containing 250 


words, divided into groups of 10 words 


each, will illustrate the class of matter 


that is usually dictated in this exam 


ination. Practice on this until it can be 


written readily at 140 words a minute. 
Test } tercise 

Until some method is devised by which there 
shall be (10) a degree of international contro! 
over offending nations, it would (20) be a wick- 
ed thing for the most civilized powers, for (30) 
those with most sense of international obliga- 
tions and with keenest (40) and most generous 
appreciation of the difference between right 
and (50) wrong, to disarm 

If the great civilized nations of the (60) pres- 
ent day should completely disarm, the result 
would meanan (70) immediate recrudescence of 
barbarism in one form or another. Under (80) 
any circumstances a sufficient armament would 
have to be kept (90) up to serve the purposes of 
international police; and until (100) interna- 
tional cohesion and the sense of international 
duties and rights (110) are far more advanced 
than at present, a nation desirous (120) both 
of securing respect for itself and of doing good 
(130) to others must have a force adequate for 
the work (140) which it feels is allotted to it 
as its part (150) of the general world duty 
Therefore, it follows that a (160) self-respecting, 
just, and far-seeing nation should on the (170) 
one hand endeavor by all means to 
aid in the (180) development of the various 
movements which tend to render nations (190) 
in their actions toward one another, and, in- 
deed, toward their (200) own peoples, more 
responsive to the general sentiment of humane 
(210) and civilized mankind; and, on the other 
hand, that it (220) should keep prepared, while 
scrupulously avoiding wrong-doing itself, to 
(230) repel any wrong, and, in exceptional 
cases, to take action (240) which in a more 
advanced state of international relations would 
(250) 

Those intending to take a civil serv- 
ice examination will do well to practice 
on the above exercise, starting at a speed 
of 80 words a minute, and increasing 
this five or ten words a minute until the 
maximum speed of 140 


The editor will, upon request, 


words is at- 
tained. 
grade all papers sent in to him, if the 
following conditions are complied with: 

The speed at which the exercise is 
dictated should be carefully noted by a 
stop-watch, or by the second hand of an 
ordinary watch, and when taken at 80, 
100, 120, or 140 words a minute, the 
notes should be transcribed, and signed, 
with post office address given in full. 
Place the transcript in an envelope ad- 
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dressed to the editor of this department 
at 1123 Broadway, New York, and en- 
close stamp or stamped and addressed 
envelope for returning the corrected 
transcript. All gradings will be made 
under the rules for correcting papers in 
use by the U. S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion. If this test proves popular, other 
practical tests on the examinations will 
be given from month to month. “Get 
busy !” 
The Typewriting Tests 

There are three practical tests in type- 

writing: copying plain copy, copying 





merine 
A neurance, 


of trade in our favor. 








grade the papers, the selection made be- 
This is 
For 


ing used for all competitors. 
to save the time of the examiners. 
each deviation from copy a deduction of 
from 1 to 5, from a possible grade of 
100 per cent, is made. 

In the other tests a photolithograph is 
given each competitor, which has been 
so prepared that it may be reproduced 
on any standard style of typewriting 
machine. These the competitor is re- 
quired to reproduce in the rough draft 
test, paragraphing, punctuating and 
spelling as in the copy, but writing in 





ocean-carrying marine(is auch hoodeh—oy, the US 


In one yr we paid to for(igen companies $169,000,000 fo: 
freighteage, and $45,000,000 for fares ee passenger) and 
In the ery same yr the country sent to for- 
eign lands over $600,000,000§ more of goods than it’ eet 
PKe.. « ad ” 
from Ghere—countries ; and ¢@ some,call this the balance 


N Y, pae-mreet of the regular stean- 


we 


ship lines between Eur and the US. _It,received,a larger 








, ll 
proportion of +ne, imports,ané/is the outlet for aver one-> 








' 
fthira of our domestic exports, | Breadgstuffs, provisions, 


He 
cotton, and petroleum form @ne-half labout) of the, exports. 
Are city has abewts 355 nilwater front, Of which he \half) 


and oo 
may be woot for shipping ,, the piers of Jersey City and 


The Lor é 
*|Hoboken, in N J,(practicallylarej)a part of + port, ts 


ninety mi of pier}, may be wem largely extended. 





The fore 





: eign movement of the Port, Mhich—ie sory Lares is more than 


three times the tonnage o 


ARO Ot Boston, 


ish and, 


B 


its nearest competitor, whieh—ée 


About fifty steamers in the foreign 


trade(every week Beaye the port), 
} Ora - aa 


alf,sail under the Brite 


under the American flag. 


Test in CopyInGc FROM RouGH DRAFT 


rough draft, and copying and spacing. 
The first test consists of a printed sheet 
which the competitor must copy exactly. 
Any 150 words may be selected by the 
civil service examiners, upon which to 


full all abbreviated words. In the copy- 
ing and spacing test the competitor is 
required to reproduce the photolitho- 
graph accurately in every particular, in- 
cluding punctuation and other marks, 
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Statement made by 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
of Customs Business. 





Fiscal year ended June 350, 1901. 





Districts 
and 
ports. 


Re- 


ceipts. 


Value of exports. 
Ex- 
penses,. 





Do=- 
mestic. 


Por- 
eign. 





BROS. cccccccced $29 : 
Brunswick...e+: 12,534 ;: 
Al Dany... ccees?d 151,364 : 
Rumboldt....e.3 143 : 
Milwaukee....+: : 
BPESseccoscoces 4 
BristOleccecece? 4 
Edgartown....: $31 : 
Cape Vincent..: 29,749 : 
Burlington. .celecccecese’ 
Cleveland..s.«: 747,560 $ 
Gloucester....: 5,135 : 


Pembina..«seeet 71,025 


419,234 
83,385 
578 


$53 
14,744 
151,997 
198 
420,234 
84,448 
1,257 
478 
29,880 
14 
750,100 
7,137 
277 


$476 
98,327 
13,187 
3,027 
18,354 
6,337 
1,489 
2,319 
14,890 
162 
32,316 
14,901 
13,672 


$430 
22,654 
107 Secccceses 
eeesseses 163,682 


SE Seocnaetia 


$657 
54,020 


230 : 29,744 

38 134 

13,946 : 136,590 

1,757 : 388,825 
1,000 
10,308 


e+ 68 OF OH Oe £4 © 48 4 Oe OF OF OO Oe OO C8 88 be 





The receipts for 1901 are $20,444,485.64 greater than for 
1900, the next highest in our records, and of the increase $11,- 
852,737.01, considerably more than one-half, is from customs 


revemie. 


The net growth of expenditures for the year is $22,253,561.00. 


The surplus for the year is kept at $§77,717,984.38, 
which is only $1,809,075.80 less than in 1900. 


xz xz 
The expendi- 


tures for 1890 were exceeded by those of 1865, $718,754, 276.18. 


Test in Copy!INnG AND SPACING 


All spaces be- 
tween words, characters, 
and the relative positions of the lines on 
the sheets, must be carefully followed. 
The accompanying plates will illustrate 
the character of these tests. To attain a 
perfect grade in speed the rough draft 
test must be completed in 5 minutes; the 
copying and spacing test in 15 minutes. 
For each minute over this time a certain 
percentage from a possible 100 per cent 


and errors if they occur. 


figures, and 


is deducted. 

Next month the other subjects of the 
examination for stenographers and type- 
writers will be considered. 


Correspondence 
Readers are urged to submit ques- 
tions upon any matter relating to the govern- 


NOTE: 


ment service, answer in these columns. 


for 


Initials only of the questioner will be published. 
If a personal reply is desired, stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope must accompany the letter of 
inquiry. 


What make of typewriter are you required to 
use after being appointed to a government posi- 
tion? Is an employee required to provide his 
own pencils, notebooks, etc.? Does the govern- 
ment pay your transportation to place of em- 
ployment? Are married men given preference? 

E. N. B., New Hampshire. 


All the standard makes of typewriters 
are used by the government. In the 
larger offices you are usually given your 
choice of several different makes. All 
stationery is furnished by the govern- 
ment. Transportation is not paid by the 
government, except to the Philippines, 
and to the Isthmus of Panama (from 
New York only) under certain condi- 
tions. As a rule no attention is paid to 
whether a man is married or single, al- 
though some officials prefer married men. 
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Florence Nightingale 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 


“7 ~ —COLLIER’S. 





Oo» the Reporter 


By Fred H 


Gurtler, 105 E. Washington St., Chicago, 


to whom all communications for this 


department should be addressed. 








Intelligent Methods of Practice 


AM not posing as a wiseacre in 
discussing intelligent methods of 
practice, for it is a debatable 
question. However, in my experience 
as a student, teacher, office sten ygrapher, 
and court and general reporter, I have 
made certain observations and have ar 
rived at some conclusions with reference 
to the most intelligent methods, that | 
believe will be of interest and not with 
out value. 

No set rules, of course, can be given 
that will apply in all cases. The teacher 
cannot make good stenographers out of 
poor material, largely because there are 
so many elements entering into the mak- 
ing of a good stenographer other than 
mere shorthand ability. It has occurred 


to me, however, that students would 


make a greater success of shorthand if, 


while in school, their ambition were 


whetted and intensified; if the possibil- 
successful life were more 


ities of the 


thoughtfully and carefully presented to 
them. 
shorthand 


the things the 


teacher aims to accomplish is to have his 


One of 


students write shorthand at a fair rate 
of speed and transcribe their notes with 
reasonable accuracy by the end of the 
accepted school term. I fear, however, 
that too many teachers are so deeply 
interested in this one phase of their work 
the teaching of shorthand 
that they overlook this other duty of 
stimulating and intensifying the ambi- 


tions, awakening the latent qualities that 


mere 


make for a successful life. 
The particular point I am endeavoring 


to present to you is that we cannot ex 
pect stenographers to be successful un 
that 


own 


less they themselves understand 


through the application of their 


energy and through the use of their own 
powers, success can be obtained. 


Then, when the student’s have 


been opened to the possibilities for suc 


eyes 


cess lying before him, when his ambition 
to attain that success has been thoroughly 
aroused, a thorough knowledge of the 
principles of shorthand, supplemented by 
a limited amount of practice, will develop 
him into an excellent stenographer. 
And, on the contrary, a thorough knowl- 
edge of the principles of shorthand and 
a limited amount of practice for stu- 
dents who have not been thus aroused, 
would fail to produce satisfactory re- 
sults. 
\s a 


words 


the 
and 


large percentage of 
the office 
in general work is found within the list 


very 
used in business 
of wordsigns, I am of the opinion that 
no student who is unable to execute the 
outlines for every wordsign without the 
slightest hesitation is prepared to take 
dictation on new matter except to a very 
limited extent. Continuous dictation of 
new matter has a tendency to destroy 
the style, to dampen ardor, create con- 
retard 
Teach 


fusion and bewilderment, and 
progress in the art of writing. 
ers who find that their students are un- 
able to take dictation at the rate of sixty 
or eighty words a minute without mak- 
ing a large number of errors in writing 
the wordsigns and the ordinary words 


given in the Manual, would do better to 
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interest them, in some novel way per- 
haps, in the thorough mastery of these 
apparently simple but vitally essential 
things, than by giving them dictation on 
new matter at the given rate for 
a period of two or more weeks, in the 
hope of increasing their speed. 

The phrases given in the Eighth and 
Seventeenth lessons of the Manual con- 
stitute over one-half of the language 
used in routine commercial correspond- 
ence. In gaining absolute command of 
these phrases, the student unconsciously 
acquires the ability to phrase equally 
simple as well as more difficult phrases 
with the greatest ease and facility. 
When a writer can put down the outlines 
for the simple words rapidly and almost 
mechanically, he has more time to con- 
ceive and put down the forms for un- 
usual words and expressions. On the 
other hand, if he never fully masters 
the fundamentals of the system, the prin- 
ciples of phrasing, the most common 
phrases and the wordsigns, sixteen years 
—yes, twenty or twenty-five years-—of 
constant stenographic work in an office 
will not make him more than a mediocre 
stenographer, so far as shorthand writ- 
ing is concerned. 

The teacher is the example of his class 
in ethics and ideals. If the teacher per- 
forms only the functions of a phono- 
graph, giving instruction in a monoton- 
ous and perfunctory manner, however 
thorough and conscientious he may be, 
the student will not exceed the expecta- 
tions of his teacher. The teacher who 
desires to number among the graduates 
of his school a given percentage of court 
reporters must himself have the inspira- 
tion and the enthusiasm that will inspire 
and enthuse his students to do of their 
own volition the things that will qualify 
court reporting. The best 


them for 


teacher in the world cannot make a good 
stenographer or a court reporter of a 
student by merely teaching him short- 
hand, though he teach in ever so thor- 


ough and systematic a manner. Are 


you conscious that there is a wave of 


enthusiasm radiating from your life into 
your classroom, an enthusiasm that will 
awaken the latent powers and faculties 
So the practical ques- 
Are you a mere 


of your students? 
tion to the teacher is: 
phonograph, or are you a live teacher? 
Do you radiate enthusiasm, so that your 
students are fairly flooded with its light? 
To shift the responsibility for the stu- 
dent’s failure to succeed upon the student 
himself affords such an easy avenue of 
escape that it is quite the common thing 
for teachers to go along in a set path 
that has become easy and familiar, with- 
out profiting by past experience. 
Intelligent practice as applied to court 
reporting means the development of 
such a degree of skill in executing the 
wordsigns and found in the 
Manual, as well as the special court re- 


phrases 


porting phrases and contractions given 
in the magazine and the auxiliary publi- 
cations, that the work of putting them 
paper largely me- 
There is no time to think of 
Mere 


down on becomes 
chanical. 
the correct outlines in reporting. 
manual execution should be mechanical, 
so that there may be time and opportu- 
nity to gather the sense of the matter 
taken and to overcome unfavorable phys 
ical conditions. There are always 
drawbacks in the way of hearing and 
understanding, due to unavoidable dis- 
turbances in court, the brogue or the 
lisp of the witness, the technical lan- 
guage of the expert, etc. 

Students get “stage fright” when they 
exceed the demands made on them. 
Why should students not be taught to 
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write 150 words a minute as well as 


125? If your standard is 125 words a 
minute, don’t you find a certain percent- 
who seem to be 


age of students 


unable to get beyond 110 words a min- 


your 
ute? By raising the standard you will 
raise the ultimate achievement. 

Speed is never,more easily acquired 
than during the early part of the study 
of shorthand. If the dictation were 
faster on familiar matter in the earlier 
lessons, students would not get into the 
habit of dragging their pencils at the end 
would not draw the 


of strokes; they 


characters—they would write them. 
It will also be observed that the 
dent, while in school, forms certain ideas 


stu- 


in regard to speed, based upon the rate 
at which the words are dictated, especi- 
ally in the Elementary Department. 
Now, if the teacher in the Elementary 
Department dictates too slowly, the stu- 
dent makes no _ special effort to gain 
speed, innocently cherishing the blind 
hope that some day, when he gets into 
the Advanced Department, speed will 
come to him spontaneously, and in such 
juantity and quality that he will never 
want in the most serious crisis. 

Again, too much of the burden of get- 
ting up speed is often shifted to the Ad- 
vanced Department, and owing to the 
limited time that remains before the ex- 
piration of the average student’s tuition, 
the stenographer is turned out with an 
insufficient and inadequate speed, for 
which the Advanced Department re- 
ceives the blaine 

My first conclusion is, therefore, that 
students who learn to execute rapidly 
from the start have a great advantage 
over those students who are allowed to 
draw the outlines until towards the mid- 
dle or the end of the course. And this 
the manual 


is not simply because of 


dexterity acquired, but also because of 
the quickening of thought and imagina- 
tion on the part of the student. And 
the second point I desire to bring home 
to you is that the student who will ulti- 
mately reach the highest speed of which 
he is capable will at all times know the 
wordsigns and the common and general 
phrases better than his own name. 
These are the simple things I had in- 
tended to present to the teachers assem- 
bled at the of the 
Gregg Shorthand Association, but which 
pressure and lack of time prevented my 
This department is open at 


recent convention 


discussing. 
all times to anything that teachers or 


reporters themselves have to say on this 


subject—or any subject. 


A teacher who can arouse feeling for 
one single good action, for one single 
good poem, accomplishes more than he 
who fills our memory with rows on rows 
of natural objects, classified with name 
and form.—Goethe. 


Time to Review 
With this issue the series of plates of 
the “Street Railway Case” and the series 
entitled “Charge of the Jury,” relative 
to a contract, will be closed. Now is 
the time for all 


come to the aid of their inadequate rates 


ambitious writers to 


of speed and review the phrases and ex- 


pressions in each of the series before 
taking up different subject matter. The 
phrases presented in each issue require 
considerable thought and practice and 
should receive most careful study and 
drill from those specially interested in 
this department. 

Next month a jury charge in a case of 


assault and battery will begin. 
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A Street Railway Case—XIll 


(See page 58 for key.) 
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( Concluded ) 
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Charge to the Jury—VI 


(See page 58 for key.) 





(Concluded ) 
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Key to Plate in Street Railway Case 


A I think they are—the three posts I have 
in mind; I am not positively certain of that. 

Q How far were they from the track? A 
Well, I should think about—probably sixteen 
inches. 

Q By that do you mean from the rail, from 
the westerly rail of the car track? A _ Yes. 

Q To the— A East side of the post. 

Q East side of the post. Did you observe 
the car passing while you were there? 

A Yes. 

Q What type of car did you observe? A 
It seemed to be the old type of car, not the new 
cars, 

MR. BANGS: 
don't you? 

A Yes. 

MR. GODMAN: 
ter cars in use at that time? A 
so. 

Q By the old type, do you mean the type 
preceding? 

MR. BANGS: I think it is called the St. 
Louis car. It is a pretty big car. 

MR. GODMAN: You mean the big car, Mr. 
McCabe? 

A I don’t think they were; I don’t know, of 
course, about that; I can’t state exactly what 
kind of car it was. 

MR. BANGS: Perhaps you can say it was 
the car generally in use on Madison street at 
that time as a motor car. 

A Yes, I guess it was. 

MR. GOODMAN: How far, as that car passed 
these posts, was the westerly side of the car 
from the easterly side of the posts? 

A Well, I should judge it was—I didn’t 
think it was over about eight or nine inches; it 
looked to me the distance between the car pass- 
ing and the post like that (indicating). That 
is what I would judge 

Q Did you see any signs of warning? A I 
looked particularly for signs. There were no 
signs of warning whatever anywhere around the 
barn that were in sight. I took particular no- 
tice of that. 


You mean the middle type, 


And were the pay-as-you-en- 
I don't think 


R. H. GEORGE, 


a witness for the Petitioner herein, having here- 
tofore been duly sworn and examined, resumed 
the stand, at his own request, and testified 
further as follows: 

MR. GODMAN: Mr. George, do you desire 
to change your testimony that you have given 
here, in any respect? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q In what respect? A Well, in regard to 
that two hundred feet from the entrance of 
the barn to the first post. Possibly two hun- 
dred feet is too much; when I come to think 
about it, two hundred feet is about a half 
block, isn’t it? So I would judge nearer sev- 
enty-five feet than two hundred. 

Q Is that all? A_ Yes, sir. 


Key to Plate in Charge to the Jury 


—of said breach of the contract by the plaintiff, 
if it did so have notice, or knew of it, then 
such breach, if any, of the contract by the 
plaintiff was waived by the defendant and it 
cannot be urged by the defendant in this case 


in excuse or waiver for not carrying out its 
agreement under the terms of the contract. 

The court instructs the jury that if they find 
from the evidence that during the term of the 
contract with the defendant the plaintiff sold 
any of its goods to Smith, Jones and Company 
without the consent, acquiescence or knowledge 
of the defendant; and if you further find from 
the evidence that said Smith, Jones and Com- 
pany was a so-called catalog house within the 
meaning of the contract sued upon, then such 
sale would be a breach of the contract on the 
part of the plaintiff. 

The court instructs you if you find from the 
evidence that the plaintiff sold any of its goods 
to any person, firm or corporation other than 
the defendant, then before you can find that 
such sale was a breach of the contract in this 
case you must first find that such person, firm 
or corporation was such a catalog house as the 
parties to said contract intended to be included 
within the terms thereof as used by them 
therein. 

The court instructs the jury if they find from 
the evidence that the plaintiff during the term 
of the contract sued upon sold any orders to 
any so-called catalog house within the meaning 
of the contract to other than the defendant with- 
out the consent, acquiescence or knowledge of 
the defendant, then such sale constituted a 
breach of the contract on the part of the 
plaintiff. ® 

The Court instructs you that if you find 
from the evidence that the plaintiff sold any 
of its goods to any person, firm or corpora- 
tion other than the defendant, then before 
you can find that such sale was a breach of 
the contract in this case you must first find 
under the evidence that such person, firm 
or corporation was a so-called catalog house. 

The Jury are instructed if they find from 
the evidence that the contract sued upon was 
altered, modified or amended by any oral agree- 
ment between the contracting parties after the 
contract was signed, then in arriving at your 
verdict in this case the jury are to consider the 
contract between the parties as so altered, mod- 
ified or amended. 

The Court instructs the jury if they believe 
from the evidence that the plaintiff, before en- 
tering into the terms of the contract with the 
defendant, promised the defendant that the pro- 
vision in said contract to purchase a stated num- 
ber of engines would not be enforced by it and 
that the defendant acted upon and accepted such 
permission, if any, then the plaintiff cannot 
recover. 

The Court instructs the jury that where one 
party to a contract by his statement induces an- 
other party to a contract to believe reasonably 
that the time of the performance of said contract 
is extended and that such belief is reasonable 
under the circumstances, then the party making 
such statement is estopped to deny that the time 
of the performance of the contract was ex- 
tended. 


Get rid of your regrets. You are what 


you are from what you have experi- 


enced. And rightly understood and ac- 
cepted, all experiences are good, the bit- 


ter ones best of all. 
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Punctuality in Business 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


Business Correspondence 


Gentlemen : 

In order to gratify a growing demand on the 
part of hundreds of publishers throughout the 
country for a reliable, quick service, low cost 
newspaper halftone made to order, we have for 
some time been operating our Syndicate news- 
paper cut plant Every member of our Syndi- 
cate receives the benefit of quick service and a 
tremendous reduction in cost made possible only 
by our system It is a well-known fact that a 
hundred or more newspaper cuts etched at one 
time can be produced at half the price that it 
costs to make them singly. 

By having your newspaper cuts engraved in 
this manner you will save half the price Our 
membership is now so large that several hun- 
dred cuts are turned out daily. By joining our 
Syndicate your cuts will be produced at the 
same time and on the same “flat” that hun- 
dreds of others are made, thereby reducing the 
cost of production over 50%. This profit you 
are entitled to if you join our Syndicate. Ow- 
ing to the great increase in membership this 
year, we have decided to make another reduc- 
tion in the way of transportation, so that here- 
after, besides being billed at one-half price, 
cuts are sent to your office by express or mail, 
postage prepaid, at the fSllowing rates: One- 
column size from any photograph or drawing, 
regular price, $1.25; our syndicate price, trans- 
portation paid, only 50c. Two-column size, from 
any photograph or drawing, regular price, $2.75; 
our syndicate price, transportation paid, only 
$1.35. Larger sizes than two columns, regular 
price, 14c per square inch; our syndicate price, 
transportation paid, only Tc. 

This is an opportunity to get your newspaper 
cuts at a rate that you cannot afford to pass 
by. We are enclosing herewith a contract blank, 
which kindly sign and return to us, keeping the 
duplicate for your own reference. There is ab- 
solutely no cost All we ask is that you report 
at once, as we cannot under any circumstances 
fill an order for engraving at these prices unless 
we have your contract on file stating that you 
will send us your cut work for one year. 

Hoping that we may hear from you by return 
mail with the enclosed contract, we are 

Very truly yours, 


The Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
III-IV 


the country was discovered by 
Hudson. Certain it is, the 
place still continues under the sway of some 
witching power that holds a spell over the 
minds of the good people, causing them to walk 
in a continual reverie They are given to all 
kinds of marvelous beliefs; are subject to 
trances and visions, and frequently see strange 
sights and hear music and voices in the air. 
The whole neighborhood abounds with local 
tales, haunted spots, and twilight superstitions; 
stars shoot and meteors glare oftener across the 
valley than in any other part of the country, 
and the nightmare, with her whole ninefold, 


there before 
Master Hendrick 


seems to make it the favorite scene of her gam- 
bols. 

The dominant spirit, however, that haunts this 
enchanted region, and seems to be commander- 
in-chief of all the powers of the air, is the ap- 
parition of a figure on horseback, without a 
head It is said by some to be the ghost of a 
Hessian trooper, whose head had been carried 
away by a cannon-ball, in some nameless battle 
during the Revolutionary War, and who is ever 
and anon seen by the country folk hurrying 
along in the gloom of night, as if on the wings 
of the wind. His haunts are not confined to the 
valley, but extend at times to the adjacent 
roads, and especially to the vicinity of a church 
at no great distance Indeed, certain of the 
most authentic historians of those parts, who 
have been careful in collecting and collating the 
floating facts concerning this spectre, allege that 
the body of the trooper having been buried in 
the churchyard, the ghost rides forth to the 
scene of batfle in nightly quest of his head, and 
that the rushing speed with which he sometimes 
passes along the Hollow, like a midnight biast, 
is owing to his being belated, and in a hurry to 
get back to the churchyard before daybreak. 

Such is the general purport of this legendary 
superstition, which has furnished materials for 
many a wild story in that region of shadows; 
and the spectre is known at all the country fire- 
sides by the name of the Headless Horseman of 
Sleepy Hollow. 

It is remarkable that the visionary propen- 
sity aforementioned is not confined to the native 
inhabitants of the valley, but is unconsciously 
imbibed by every one who resides there for a 
time. However wide-awake they may have been 
before they entered that sleepy region, they are 
sure, in a little time, to inhale the witching in- 
fluence of the air, and begin to grow imagina- 
tive, to dream dreams, and see apparitions 

I mention this peaceful spot with all- 


My Creed 


Do not keep the alabaster boxes of your love 
and tenderness sealed up until your friends.are 
dead. Fill their lives with sweetness; speak ap- 
proving, cheering words while their ears can 
hear them, and while their hearts can be thrilled 
and made happier by them; the kind things 
you mean to say when they are gone, say be- 
fore they go. The flowers you mean to send for 
their coffins, send to brighten and sweeten their 
homes before they leave them. If my friends 
have alabaster boxes laid away, full of fragrant 
perfumes of sympathy and affection, which they 
intend to break over my dead body, I would 
rather they would bring them out in my weary 
and troubled hours and open them that I may 
be refreshed and cheered by them while I need 
them. I would rather have a plain coffin with- 
out a flower, a funeral without a eulogy, than 
a life without the sweetness of love and sym- 
pathy Let us learn to anoint our friends be- 
forehand for their burial Post-mortem kind- 
ness does not cheer the troubled spirit. Flow- 
ers on the coffin cast no fragrance backward 
over life’s weary way. 











FOR THE COMBINATION TEACHER 


This is an age of specialists, but the teacher who knows more than one branch is most strongly in demand. If 
you are htted for a good position let us get it for you. 


UNION TEACHERS’ BUREAU, - - 229 Broapway, NEW YORK 














FREE ee for Commercial Teachers Commercial Positions in High Schools 
rs) 1arge to the Employer 


THE INSTRUCTORS’ AGENCY School positions st from $79 to $200 per 

month. We want more good teachers 
CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
BOWLING GREEN, KY. 


Free rex 





A Teachers’ Agency that has what you 
want when you want it. 


Box 117, Station No. 2 - MARION, INDIANA 














The U.S. Commercial Teachers’ Bureau MID-CONTINENT 


wishes to enroll many more competent teachers of Bookk-eping, - > > jp he 2 
Shorthand and Penmanship. ‘e are unable to fill the many CHE CLL e 

calls for teachers which we are constantly receiving. How- ACENCY 

ever, we wish to thank those who have called upon us for help, 
and kindly solic:t the patronage of any other schools that need 720 STEWART AVENUE 
such services as we have to render. Enrollment free to teach- KANSAS CITY. KANSAS 


ers No charges to schools. b BOYD. M 
G. W. BECKLER, Secretary, CHILLICOTHE, MO. é. &. » Wannewp 





























Why Persist Remaining in the Rut?? The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Get in touch with better opportunities: Free registra - 70 Fitth Avenue, New York 


tion for Accountants, Stenographers, Bookkeepers, Recommends college and norme!l graduates, spe- 
Clerks, etc., if you mention this journal. Adress cialiste, and other teachers to colleges and sc: 


ither office. 

r = The mey receives many calls for commer- 
THE CUMBERLAND COMMERCIAL ASSOCIATION oll A RW ae and private schools, 
Clarksdale, Miss., or Middlesboro, Ky. WM. 0. PRATT, Manager 




















| 27th Year Over 29,000 Positions Filled 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Suire 834-838, Fine Arts BuILpiInGc, CHICAGO 
We have now organized a Commercial Department, and we have better Other offices: Boston, New York, Washington 
~~ than ~ ing cuvies schools and the open. yy rye Denver, Portland, Berkeley, 
to placing teac . we je private secretaryships grade mane 
st =f posit Circular and membership form sent on application. 
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Indiana State Normal indiana, Pa ; San Francisco Business Coleus. 


9 San Francisco: Parks Business College 

ver: Lincoln High School. Lincoln. Nebr.; 
Williams Business College. Milwaukee—these, and many other good schools have recently se 
lected commercial teachers through us. We shall have good openings during the Fall months. 
Keep in touch with us, and write a postal now if available. 


THE SPECIALISTS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


ROBERT A. GRANT, Mer LUTHER B. D"ARMOND, Associate Mgr 


Webster Groves, St. Louis, Mo. 

















A BUSY SEASON 


This is Sept. 1. Since our last ad was written. we have placed too many teachers to enumerate here. They go 
to Mass., N. J., Idaho, Ohio, N. Y.. Colo., Conn., Hawaii, Kans., Md., lowa, R. 1.. N. H., Pa.. Ind.—public schools 
and private schools, men and women. salaries from $50 to $150 a month, Telegrams and long distance calls are now 
asking for ‘first aid’’ to the needy. Let us help you. too. 


THE NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
A Special a Specialis 
E. E. GAYLORD, Manager - ae ; 35 Ocean Street, BEVERLY, MASS. 








Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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I ° A ti ° in all lines of business throughout the West is caus- 
ncreasing Cc ivity ing a heavy demand for office men. We are re- 
ceiving many calls for bookkeepers, stenographers, 
timekeepers, cost clerks, ledger men, and cashiers. Can place competent men at increases over 
salaries prevailing in the East. Application blanks and charges upon request. BUSINESS- 
MEN’S CLEARING Howse, Inc., Dept. G, Century Bldg., Denver. Established seven years. 




















Midland Schools Teachers’ Agency 


602 Youngerman Building, Des Moines, lowa 
Will enroll only good teachers. 
Will place those teachers in touch with the best paying positions in the Mrppux 
Srates, and the Great West and Nortuwest. 
Will ably assist worthy teachers to deserved positions. 
Will not recommend a poor teacher. 
Will send full particulars on request. 
WRITE FOR OUR PLANS TO-DAY 











TEACHERS OF COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS PLEASE READ 


THE MINNEAPOLIS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


S. J. RACE, Manager 327-31 14th Ave., S. E., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


@ Fills a large number of Commercial Positions each year in High Schools 
and Colleges in all the North-Central and Western States. 

@ Has a large number of calls for teachers with a good academic education, 
and ability to teach shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, etc. 

@ Can secure excellent salaries for well-qualified commercial teachers — 
better than they would generally get in offices. 

@ Does not charge a registration fee in advance, but allows payment of 
same with the commission. 


Speak of your education and experience. 


Write to-day for full information. 

















STOP! EVERY 


. 

Stop that muscle-straining, nerve- Office Man and Woman 
destroying, cramp-producing, pen- 
digging, finger movement writing 
Easy Writing, Plain as Print, Rapid School Teacher, and dealer in Office Equip- 
and Tireless, the position-securing, ment, should have in one of the pigeonholes 
salary-raising kind, taught by Cor- of his desk the monthly magazine 
respondence by the famous Palmer ‘“ ° ° . 
Method. Business Devices and Aids for 

PENMANSHIP Taught by Mail. 
Easy and fascinating instruction by the Office” 
mail at your home during your 
spare hours, with weekly criticism because he can find in it IN A MOMENT the 
of your work. Complete unlimited names and addresses of all Manufacturers of 
course, $10.00. Success guaranteed Time and Labor-Saving Business Devices in 
or no tuition fee. Students’ Speci- America. A compendium of useful informa- 
mens, our Book on “Penmanship,” tion to every office worker. Interesting re- 
and a sample copy of the beautiful ports each month on new inventions. 
Monthly American Penman abso- ERE . 
lately free. Write now. Subscription, 50c per year. Sample copy, 10c 


cae A. NPA eee CO. BUSINESS DEVICES 


NEW YORK 23 Park Row, New York 


A. 























Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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BOUND VOLUME XII tex. 


Substantial black cloth binding. with gold lettering. 
Price $1.50. postpaid; to teachers and schools, $1.25. 
Address the Grecc Writer, Chicago. 


Please look at your address 
Important [.52f ant it your subscription 
has run out, renew promptly. 
If you change your address, notify us promptly, 
giving both old and new address, 

















PENMANSHIP 
Taught by Mail 


You can learn muscular move- 
ment—the only practical, sensi- 
ble, business penmanship, at your 
home by the world’s famous PAL- 
MER METHOD. Full unlimited 
course, with weekly criticism, 
$10.00; ought to be worth to you 
$10.00. a week in _ increased 
salary. We guarantee success or 
charge no tuition fee. Write to- 
day for free book on Palmer's 
Penmanship, with specimens of 
muscular movement writing. If 
you are in earnest, if you mean 
to make the most of yourself, do 
not put this off until to-morrow 
or to-night, but write AT ONCE. 


THE A. N. PALMER CO. 
Reliance Bidg., Union Square, New York 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A COURSE of forty lessons in the history form, 
Structure, and writing of the Shert-Stery 
taught by 4. Berg Esenwein, Editer, Lippineott’s 
Magazine. 
Over one hundred home study courses under 
professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and lead- 
ing colleges 


250 page catalogue free, Write to-day. 


THE HOME SCHOOL 


MR. ESENWEIN Dept. 221, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

















MAY WE ASSIST YOU IN 
SELECTING 


Or Certificates for your graduates? 
We are showing some very artistic and 
attractive designs to select from, and 
invite correspondence. 


F. W. MARTIN CO. 
100 Boylston St, - Boston, Mass. 








Groded. Dictation 


is just the book you need in your 





dictation classes. The matter 
is graded—from easy to difficult. 
It covers every important line of 
business letters. Blank spaces 
are provided for the shorthand 
outlines ; hence it is adaptable to 
any system. It teaches self- 
reliance ; is a vocabulary-builder 
par excellence. 


Price $1.00. Sample Copies to Teachers, 50c 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 








Do You Know Enough 


to make sense of an educated man’s 
dictation about something different 
from a quantity of merchandise or 
an amount of money? Nimble 
fingers won't doit. Practice with 
crooked marks won't doit. A rea- 
sonably enlightened mind is the 
thing. You cannot be so familiar 
with your employer's subject as he 
is, perhaps; but you need not be 
ignorant of his language. You 
should know what he is driving at. 
This is the door to real advance- 
ment. The Chautauqua reading 
course offers the key. Neither 
difficult nor expensive. For par- 
ticulars, address 


CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION, 
CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK 

















Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements, 
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Please look at your address ;] Prepared especially for Short- 

Important label, and if your subscription The Gregg Pencil hand work, and ats 
has run out, renew promptly. with our ications. We guarantee that these 
Ifyou ange your address, notify us promptly, cils will be absolutely satisfactory. A box contain- 
giving both old and new address. 12 sent on receipt of B0c. Gregg Pub. Co. Chicago 














5000 Complete, Full-Page, Personal Form Letters, with 
different name and address “‘filled in’’ on each one, 
done in one day by one office boy or girl on 


“isriterpress 


equipped with its new addressing or ‘‘filling in’’ attachment. 


That's what you can do without the use of a single stenographer or 
typewriter. 

Each name on your mailing list has a possible yearly value to you of 
hundreds, or, perhaps, thousands of dollars. At the cost of a few cents 
each you can get a Writerpress and al! necessary equipment to send a 
perfect, personal form letter to every name on your list as often as you like 
and exactly at the right time. No waiting for your stenographer to “fill 
in” the names and address the envelopes. The Writerpress does it all. 

Prints from metal type, a moving ribbon and rubber platen, letters and 
all kinds of office forms. 

Ask for samples and catalogue, 


“They)riterpress Gmpany 


529 Writerpress Bldg., BUFFALO, N. Y., U.S.A. 


























A full Report of the 1910 Convention of the 
GREGG SHORTHAND ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Occupying eleven full pages and illustrated with portraits of Mr. Gregg, Mr. 
Hubert A. Hagar, the newly-elected President, of Charles Lee Swem, the 
winner of the Gregg Trophy, and of Messrs. Paul G. Duncan, Leon A. 
Winslow and Fred Berkman, the winners of the Gold, Silver, and Bronze 
Medals in the Teachers’ Contest, besides illustrations of both the Medal and 
the Cup (the speed trophy), is published in the September number of 


“THE PHONOGRAPHIC WORLD” 


The largest, best and most popular general news magazine ever issued in the 
interests of shorthand and typewriting. Now in its thirty-sixth volume of con- 
tinued and uninterrupted monthly publication. 

A postal card request will bring you a copy of that very September number, 
free for the asking. 

Clubbed with The GREGG WRITER to any address in the United States 
(excepting Manhattan and Bronx boroughs, New York City) or dependencies, 
or Mexico—both magazines for one year for ONLY ONE DOLLAR. 


E. N. MINER, Publisher 23 Duane St., NEW YORK 











Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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Home Study Courses 


Over one hnndred Home Study Courses under 
professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and leading 
colleges. 

Academic and Preparatory, Agricultural, Com- 
mercial, Normal and Civil Service De pariments. 

Preparation for Coliege, Teachers’ and Civil 
Service Examinations. 


250 page catalog free. Write to-day. 


Pror. Genunc THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
English Dept. 220, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








E TVITI HOLARSHIP 


Carnegie College gives Free Tuition by mail to one student in 
each 


ounty 
COMMERCIAL NORMAL ACADEMIC COURSES 
Bookkeeping Arith metic Literature Rhetoric 
Shorthand Geography Latin Geology 
Penmanship Grammar Algebra Botany 
Com. Law History Geometry Physics 
Cut out this Ad., draw aline through cach study desired, and mail 
with application for Free Tuition to 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS. OHIO 











Good Positions 


and increased Salaries are secured by Graduates of 
the Palmer Method of Business Writing. This 
Method is making more good Business Penmen than 
all other agencies combined. More than TEN 
THOUSAND GRADUATES during the past year. 
Do your part, and money will be refunded if you do 
not succeed. We teach you by correspondence at 
your home and make the course easy and fascinating. 

Our beautifully illustrated new circular tells all 
about it, Write us to-day. 


The A. N. Palmer Company 
Reliance Bidg., Union Square, New York 


HAVE YOU READ 


THE STENOGRAPHER 


the aie 68-page seatily Mafand and Typewniting " ine? 

’ is , represents ‘ 
ona and systems, is conducted by B practical 
court reporters who plan to make The 


the shorthand the Katha 
—< yy make emer. aed 


last, made ts ofbcial organ 
The editorial matter written by Mr. Frank Burt, the the official 
wath te ples de pile chen Dhaene: 
w price a years ow es. 1s terse. inted 
timely comments on current news ce nd 
me re world, all aim toward helptul: "da 

shorthand notes and key to same of the standard 
shorthand sy are reproduced in issue—Isaac Pitman, 
Benn ne Puma, Gr ot aay Munson and Gregs Shorthand. 

by Mr. Bates 


The Typewriting 
of Touch + eens and author of 


Torrey, 
——— =e ™ gives helps and hints for doing neat 
ye amen 


and pleasing work on 3 
Only a few leading depa in The Spaseggies can be 
mentioned here. iy here wall be found the “ 1s 
pevertnent, ” by Dr ard H. . Ph. D.; “Timely 
Tepiee en and i by Ide Ellis Turner ; "**Canedian News 
Wane articles on Busi- 
or 


ing, aw . 
Loner Writing. Short 
Truly, week hy De p= 
offered in a year's subscription to The Steaographer. Send 25 


a for a three months’ trial subscri 
A copy of Dickens’ Masterpieces REE—if you will send a 
card shorthand fnends. 


containing the names of ten of your 


THE STENOGRAPHER 


1233 Arch Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








ness —ty 
Good English, 




















If you are looking for the best School, the best Journal, or the best Book on Pen- 
manship, you will do well to investigate one or all of the following : 


THE SCHOOL 
For twenty years the 


Zanerian College, 
Columbus, Ohio, 
has been the leading penmanship school 
of America. Aad to-day it is still the 
recognized _— for professional train- 
ing in penmanship, practical and artistic 
Shorthand teachers who are good pen 
men are in constant demand. Why nc not 
increase your saiary by improving your 
writing? 
A beautifully illustrated catalog for the 
asking. 


THE JOURNAL 
For nearly a decade 
| The Business Educator 


has been gradually pushing to the front, 
until. it is now very generally thought to 


THE BOOK 
For up-to-dateness 


The Zaner Method 


Complete Manual! is the most complete 
book on business wntin oy pe 


whiting om lt con- 





be the best journal devoted to p . 
ship and commercial education. 

Lessons in business writing are given 
by America's leading penmen and teach- 
ers of penmanship. 

A sample copy will cheerfully be sent 
free of charge if you will mention this 
paper. 


tains 112 pages of copies — instruc - 
tions. 

Bound in card cover at 50c and cloth 
at $1.00. Used in many of the leading 
schools. a is revolutionizing the teach- 
ing and the writing of to-day. 

Ask for further information and it will 
be given. 


If you want the best inks, pens, holders, paper, and other materials pertaining 
to penmanship, ask for terms, samples and circulars. 


ZANER & BLOSER COMPANY 


PENMANSHIP PUBLISHERS 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 








Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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Vest-pocket size. 
Most popular 
book of ite kind 
on the market. 


2000 copies. In- 
dispensable in 
lroom, and home. Published in three 
gold edges, indexed, 60 cen 
reg ndexed, 8) cents; cloth, a 
indexed, 2% cents. Write for agents’ terms and 
illustrated —— describing out complete series o 
ny) aa text-books. THE PRA T 
BOOK O0., Euclid Avenue and 18th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 











Do you want Dictation 
at Home ? 


You can have it, morning, noon, 
night; any time; all the time. 
Your reader never tires—is always 
f getting ne high peed real thi 
or igh s A is 
can had from KIMBALL’S 
Phonograph Dictation Outfits 


d. N. KIMBALL 
1368 Broadway New York City 











“ LEARN TO WRI 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


“This ts the advertising school you hear a much abowt” 
» Study advertising 
by mail with this 
school and you can 
positively increase 
yeur earning power, 

d writers receive 
from $25 to $100a week. 

If you want to know more—if you want 
to earn more—tf you want to improve your 
worldly and financial position, either as 
employee or employer, write us to-day 
and you will_receive our beautiful pros- 
pectus. It is Free. 

“GR This Silver Statuette, entitled “The Stand- 
ard Bearer,” was presented June 77, 
1900, to the Presidentof the School by students 


' and graduates of Great Britian and Ireland 
—_ as a mark of appreciation and esteem. 
275 Page Building, Chieago 
PAGE - DAVIS SCHOOL or 1:0 Nassau 8t., New York 
LEARN JEWELERS*ENGRAVING. 
A high salaried and easily learned trade, taught thoroughly by mail. We will 


teach the beginner better engraving than he can gain in years of rigid appren- 
ticeship. We will also improve the skill of any engraver. Send for our catalog. 


The Engraving School, 75 Page Bidg., Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ii}. 


BE AN ILLUSTRATOR— lesra to draw. We will 
teach you by eat SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATION, Office 75 

ow We Stew Se P4GE BUILDING, 
magazines and _" 
nedupapere. CHICA 
Bend for catalog. 


oO CAN WRITE A SHORT 8&TORY. 
eo thoroughly under our perfect meth 
that many are able to sell their stories before th 
plete the course. We also pelp those who want a market for 
eir stories. Write for particulars, SCHOOL OF SHORT 
RY.W RITING, Dept. 75, Page Building, Mich. Ave., Chicago. 


————eeeeeeeee—eEeEeOOOOeee=_—_ | 
LEARN SCIENTIFIC BUSINESS 
Letter Writing. We wil! teach you by mail to write the kind of letters that 
will build up business to tremendous proportions; commands high sa ° 
Weill criticise your letter of inquiry free, if you write for RITING ulars. 




















New York 


The GREGG PENNANT 


Of high-grade royal blue felt. 
with sewed-on 
symbol and let 
ters of white felt 
Size 18x36 inches. 

Sent prepaid to any address, 

securely packed, for $1.00; 

or sent free with a two-year subscription to 
the GREGG WRITER, at $2.00. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


Chicago 
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The Stamp of Pencil 
Quality 


DIXON'S American Graphite Pencils are 
made to fill every need. Send 10 cents in 
stamps for liberal samples of Dixon's 
Stenographer Pencils and copy of Dixon’s 
**Pencil Guide.” 


Mention this paper. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


~~ 











1 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS-LETTER WRITING 
Dept. 75 Page Building, Michigan Ave. and 40th St., Chieage 





1 Cent 





invested in a postal card will bring you a 
10 cent copy of Progressive Stenog- 
rapher free of charge. 


$1.00 


invested wish us will secure a yearly sub- 
scription to Progressive Stenographer, 
containing knowledge about Shorthand, 
Penmanship, English and Esperanto 
for which Correspondence Schools charge 


$100.00 


Increase your own salary as a Stenographer 
by improving your mental capacity. Do 
not procrastinate. Write at once. 


Progressive Stenographer Pub. Co. 


33 Flatiron Building 
BALTIMORE, MD. 








Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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Monarch Operators 











Attain the greatest proficiency 
in speed and accuracy—in quan- 
tity and quality of work? Be- 
cause of 


MONARCH Light Touch 


It is a boon to teacher and pupil. 
It lightens the task of both. 
It makes the 


MONARCH the Typewnter 
for the Business School 


Do you train Billing Operators? 
Won't it pay you to investigate 
our Billing and Special machines 
with a view to installing sucha 
department? 








THE MONARCH TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY 


The Monarch Typewriter Building, 
300 Broadway, New York 











The Factors of 
Shorthand Speed 


epitomizes the experience of one 








of the successful writers of Pit- 
manic Shorthand, David Wolfe 
Brown, late official reporter in 
the U. S. House of Representa- 
tives. It is well worth reading 
and study by any writer of short- 
hand, regardless of system. 


‘“‘Get the Motion” 


That skillful and long-experienced re- 
porter, Theo. C. Rose, of Elmira, N. 
Y., wrote of ‘‘The Factors of Short- 
hand Speed”’ 

**l used to think that what I needed was 
to see a practical reporter write, so that 
I might ‘get the motion.” Your book 
must supply the earnest student with 
that necessary ‘motion,’ so far as words 
can do it.”’ 


James E. Munson, the eminent reporter 
and shorthand author, said of ‘‘Factors 
of Shorthand Speed’’ 


‘*T do not know of any publication that 
will compare with it as a guide to speed 
in shorthand execution.”’ 


The new edition of 194 pages its 
handsomely bound in cloth and 
printed on superior paper. 


PRICE, 75 CENTS 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago 





Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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Special Premium Offers 


For Renewals or New Subscriptions 





OU'LL need to act quickly on one of these offers—or be disappointed. Just think 
what you will get! The GREGG WRITER itself is $1.00 a year—and it is a 
magazine that you cannot very well afford to do without, if you are interested in suc- 

ceeding in your profession. By taking advantage of the special offer you get the premium 
for absolutely nothing. There's another advantage in accepting, say, the three-year 
subscription offer: You'll get the GREGG WRITER three years—no more bother about 
renewing—and you'll have the premium to enjoy all that time, too. 


No. |. The GREGG WRITER for one year and “The Use of the 
Margin,” or “Ease in Conversation,” for $1.00. 


Or, The GREGG WRITER for one year and the Gregg Pennant, 
for $1.50. 


“The Use of the Margin,” by Edward Howard Griggs, is a clever little book, handsomely printed on tinted 
paper and bound in cloth. The theme is the parr bey. 4 utilizing the time one has to spend as one pleases— 
“the margin of time” —for the attainment of the highest culture of mind and spirit. How to work and how to 
play, how to read and how to study, how to avoid intellectual dissipation, and how to apply the open secrets 
eat achievement evidenced in conspicuous lives, are among the many phases of the problem which the 
ry discusses, earnestly, yet with a light touch and not without humor. 
“Ease in Conversation” is a clever account of how a group of girls formed a “Conversation Reform Club” 


for the purpose of breaking themselves of awkward and inelegant forms of h—so mortifying to sensitive 
people. It is neatly and substantially bound, contains 163 pages, and is well worth one’s —— and study. 


No. Il. The GREGG WRITER for two years and “Peace, Power and 
Plenty,” or the Gregg Pennant, for $2.00. 


“Peace, Power and Plenty” is a new book by the editor of SUCCESS, Dr. Orison Swett Marden. Dy 
Marden is unquestionably one of the greatest forces in America to-day for the uplifting of the individual—es 
cially the young individual. His writings are storage batteries of power. “Peace, Power and Plenty” teaches 
that a man need not be a victim of his environment, but can be master of it. Each page has something of 


value for everyday life. 


No. Ill. The GREGG WRITER for three years and the Gregg Pen or 
“The Gregg Reporter,” for $3.00. 


It is generally conceded that the pen is the better instrument for shorthand writing. The Gregg Pen was 
selected after numerous experiments and long inv ion. It will give as much satisfaction as many of the 
higher-priced and more widely advertised pens which sell at $2.50 and $3.00. 

“The Gregg Reporter™ consists of a section (in type) containing many helpful and informing discussions on 
the work of the reporter, his duties and parry pithy pointers, the judge's charge, dictation machines, 
reporting national conventions, methods ellen daily copy, etc., and a large section (in shorthand) deal- 
ing with specialized outlines, words, inonk 4 | ‘audi peculiar to reportorial work. It cannot fail to 
benefit every one who studies it. 


Make your selection—and send your remittance to-day, indicating whether it is a new 
subscription or a renewal. Only a limited number of premiums have been allotted for this offer. 


The Gregg Writer Subscription Department Chicago 








Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 








High Salaries 


ast Typewriters 


gee 


sim 


send Today for the Free Book that Tells 


If you want more salary, you owe it to yourself to get this book without delay. 
bigger position—a better salary. 


the way t 


It points 


Tells how you can, without the loss of a 


day from work, or a dollar from | your present salary, make yourself an expert operator, 


ready for the expert's place—the expert's pay. 
Many $2000 and over. 
What does this mean to you? 


Another $3600. 
of thousands of operators. 


per year 


THE TULLOSS TOUCH SYSTEM 





can be learned in your spare time, not interfering in the 
least with your regular typewriting. For beginners also, 
but especially for s at work. Mail course 
only, not taught in achools. Takes up typewriting where 
the ordinary course leaves off. almost immediate 
increase in speed—fnal results limited only by your own 
ambition. H ds of our today are writing 
80 to 85 words per minute, and earning salaries 
to correspond. "Get away from a method that chains 
you to @ poorly- paid position. Lear the Tulloss 
Touch System and gain a speed that will put you in the 
expert's class, at an expert's pay. Make your typewriting 
what it ought to be—the easiest, part of all your 
work. Take your eyes off the keyboard and keep them 
on your notes. Relieve them from that constant strain. 
Do away with the “‘end-of-the-day"’ headache, also with 
overtime and night work. Master the method that will put 
you at the top of your profession. Send for the book today. 


godlienta 





One of our graduates is earning $5000 
We have increased the salaries of 


TYPEWRITING SPEED PAYS 





and pays well. The experts, the high-salaried 
stenographers. are always in demand. Employers 
pay for ability—for service. Render high-class 
service, and you'll] draw the high-class salary. The 
big pay-envelope can be yours if you want it. 
formation. De 


The Free Book scribes in detail 


the Tulloss Course, and gives ful! outline of the les 
sons. Every page is ful! of interest for the tive 
stenographer. It will tell you more about actual, 
practical fast typewriting than any instruction 
book you can buy. 72 pages of valuable sugges 
tions and advice as to the gaining of high type 
writing speed. Any stenographer could wel) afford 
to pay for a copy~ surely you will not lose this 
opportunity to get one absolutely Sree. Write 
a letter now, or tear out this page, write name in 
margin, and mail to 


contains full in 


THE TULLOSS SCHOOL OF TOUCH TYPEWRITING 
848 COLLEGE HILL, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 








Thereis a Good Reason 


WHY THE STUDENT SHOULD CHOOSE 
THE SCHOOL WHICH TEACHES THE 


| REMINGTON 


She knows the reason—So does the School man— 
So does everyone 



































The MOST positions and 
The BEST positions are 
REMINGTON POSITIONS 





REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


( INCORPORATED ) 
NEW YORK AND EVERYWHERE 




















